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INTRODUCTION. 



The writer of the following "Old Times" articles began the publication of them in 
the New Hartford Tribune as nn experiment, upon taking the proprietorship of 
that paper. For several years, he had been collecting material relative to the early 
history of the town, following his own desire to learn all that could be gleaned con- 
cerning the pioneer settlers, and the localities which their memory has made sacred 
to the heart of every loyal descendant. Strange to say, no one had ever before at- 
tempted any perpetuation of the old time memories which were fast passing into 
oblivion, until the writer and another member of his family commenced the work. A 
partial result of that research has been given to the public in the Litchfield county 
volume, in which the history of New Hartford is given in general outline, from the 
earliest steps which led to its settlement until the present time. That was but the 
outline, of which these homely sketches may be called the filling. Limited space ad- 
mitted of no anecdote or family details in the former, while these form the greater 
part of the matter collected in the following pages. 

The articles put forth as a venture, proved a success, and that a long silent 
chord in the popular heart was touched, was abundantly proved by the scores, per- 
haps hundreds, of letters and expressions of interest received by the writer from rep- 
resentatives of New Hartford families both at home and far away, who read with 
pleasure the records of those they knew in childhood, and lived over again their own 
youth in these traditions of the fathers, and wanderings among the hills and valleys 
of the old town. Had some one begun this work fifty years ago, what treasures of 
local history now buried forever in the silent breasts which respond to no human 
questioner, might have been preserved. The oldest inhabitant of the town is now of 
the third or fourth generation from the early settlers, and since these articles have 
been in preparation, a number who contributed of their early recollections to the 
author's note book, have been removed by death. 

The demand for back numbers of the papers containing the "Old Times" articles 
has so far exceeded the supply, that it has been thought best to re-publish them in 
pamphlet form, this has been done with a careful revision, and additions and cor- 
rections have been made in many places, where subsequent information received 
seemed to render such change necessary. 

It seems fitting that a brief sketch of the first settlement of the town, and its initi- 
atory steps, should be given as a prelude to the newspaper articles. 

In 1686, the General Assembly of Connecticut, fearing their colonial charter 
would be annulled, and the unoccupied lauds of the colony sequestered, made a hasty 
conveyance in trust to the proprietors of Hartford and Windsor of the lands "bound- 
ed north by the province of Massachusetts, east by Farmington and Simsbury, 
south by Woodbury and Mattatuck, and butting west on the Ousatunnack river." 
When the trouble with England was over, and the colonial government again re-ea- 



tablished, Hartford and Windsor were loth to give up the western acres which they 1 
had come to consider their own, and after much litigation and disturbance in the 
matter, the General Assembly, for the sake of peace, made a compromise, and di- 
vided the lands in controversy with the claimants, Hartford and Windsor getting the 
eastern or more desirable portion, and the colony taking the western portion. In 
1732, Hartford and Windsor diyided the Bpoils in a deed of partition which gave to 
Hartford the territory now embraced in New Hartford , Winchester, Hartland, and the 
eastern part of Harwiuton. The south-east portion* now New Hartford, was valued 
by the proprietors at fifteen shillings an acre, and then contained by estimation 
23,942 acres. Winchester and East Harwinton were valued at ten shillings, and 
Hartland at only seven shillings and sixpence an acre. 

Each tax-payer of Hartford on the list of 1720, or his heirs, was proprietor of an 
undivided share in some one of these townships, in proportion to his list. New Hart- 
ford fell to the Bhare of one hundred and eighty-two proprietors. A oomtnitte was 
appointed to set off lauds to such as wished to settle thereon, and all who entered 
their names for settling were obligated, "in two years next ensuing their agreement 
with the committee, to build a tenantable house of sixteen feet square on said land, 
and break up two or three acres of said land, and in one year more after said two 
years are expired, personally to inhabit by themselves or family on said land, and to 
be obliged to continue inhabiting on said land for the space of three years longer, 
after the first three years are expired." 

It was decided by surveyors sent out from Hartford to view the land, that Town 
Hill and its immediate vicinity afforded the most suitable locality for a settlement, 
accordingly, home lots were laid out, half a mile in length, and twenty rods wide, on 
the easterly and westerly sides of a highway sixteen rods wide, also short lots eighty 
rods long, where suitable land could be found, near the hill. Iu May 1733 the Gen- 
eral Assembly passed an act, giving the township the name of New Hartford, and in 
December of the same year the home lots were drawn by the proprietors, the rest of 
the land was laid out in divisions, and drawn from time to time, the last drawing 
being in 1742. 

According to the records, highways were laid out, taxes levied, and lands surveyed 
with aB great dispatch as possible, considering that the country was an unbroken 
wilderness, infested by wild beasts and Indians. The summer of 1734 probably saw 
the settlers busily at work breaking ground, and building their "tenantable houses, 
sixteen feet square." New Hartford was the only one of the four townships colonized 
by the original proprietors. The pioneers of the town were, with very few exceptions, 
either proprietors or sons of proprietors, members of respectable and well-to-do fam- 
ilies in Hartford, hence the peculiar propriety of the name New Hartford. The first 
settlers, as accurately as can be ascertained, were heads of families, viz : Stephen Kel- 
sey, Jonathan Marsh, Martin Smith, Zebulon Shepherd, Samuel Douglass, Eleazer 
Goodwin, Cyprian Watson, his son Zaohariah, John Watson, Thomas Olcott, Noah 
Merrill, Joseph Merrill, John Morrill, John Andrus. Israel Loorais, Matthew Gillet. 
These were soon followed by John Seymour, Elijah Flower, Isaac Kellogg, Joseph 
Gilbert, Daniel Persons, Samuol Wells, John Spencer, Samuel Benham, Jonah Rich- 
ards, David Ensign, William Steel, John Edgecomb, Thomas Bidwell, Daniel Shop 
herd, Jonathan Merrill, and others. 

The proprietors in Hartford took a fatherly intest in the little colony. They gave 
thorn a very liberal highway grant, most of whii'h was sold from time to time for the 
benefit of the town, or exchanged for more convenient highways; also eighty acros 
for the support of a "gospel minister," and eighty more for the support of a school ; 
also twenty acres as a gift to the first minister who should settle in town, and a grist- 
mill privilege. The settlement steadily grew and prospered, and in 1738 was incor- 
porated by an act of the General Assembly. 

New Hartford, March 23, 1883. 
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NUMBER OWE. 

Ill this series: of articles upon the town 
of New Hartford, and its inhabitants of 
imfiiy years i*go,. it seems fitting, that we 
should commence on Town Hill, where in 
1733 the first settlers of the town made 
their homes, and where for many years 
centered the interests of the township. 

The Town Hill church, which has been 
abandoned as a place of worship since the 
death of Rev. Cyrus Yale in May '1864, 
Was built in 1 8^9. The original-edifice, 
owing to the straitened ciroumstances of 
the settlers, was ten .years in building, 
from 1730 to 1749, and stood just its 
width to the north, and its length to the 
east of the present church, and accord" 
Ing to the ancient records of the town, 
was "flfty-ftve foots in length and forty 
foots in bi'edth." 

It was set by the compass, and fronted 
the south, a door on that sido opening di- 
rectly into the audience -room. There 
were three aisles, or alleys then called, — 
one in the centre and one on oiveh side, with 
a row of narrow pews next the w>U. 
There were also doors, — one on ihe eftst 
and one on the west side, — whieh led by 
short passages into the side uislos. 
The high pulpit, with its overhanging 
sounding bourd, fronted the south door; on 
tho right of the pulpit wus the pew for tho 
minisstor's family, on the left the widows' 
pow, while the doacons sat just undor the 



droppings of the gospel on the left of the 
center aisle. Two immense square front 
pews, one on each side of the broad aisle, 
were occupied by prominent citizens and 
their families, while the rest of the con- 
gregation were accommodated in pews of 
various sizes ami shapes. Two enclosed 
pews near the centre of the house, which 
could be reached only "byjiarrow passages 
from the side-aisles, were irreverently 
called "eel-pots." The galleries were on 
the east, west and south sides, the latter 
being the singers' gallery, and tho stairs 
were in the southeast and southwest cor- 
ners of the audience-room. 

The old '•meeting house," originally a 
Jiigh building, was taken possession of 
by the town, cut down a story and con- 
verted into a town house, and for many 
years used for holding town and elector's 
i meetings. The building was cut down by 
I stationing a ohopper at each of the posts 
J which were cut off a little at a time, lot- 
! -ting the building settle by degrees until 
j it had dropped low enough for tho purposo 
j sought. In November 1848, tho citizens 
I of the town desiring to hold their meet- 
! ings in North Village and thc\ Center, 
| (now Nepaug\ it was voted to sell the old 
! building, which was accordingly done, 
jCapt. John C. Smith and Major Sanfortl 
' Brown being the purchasers at tho prico 
■ of $50. 

Irs massive white oak timbers, sensoned 
! by the suns and Htorms of more than a 
1 hundred years, wore used in tho building 
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uf looms for the Greenwoods Company's 
cotton mills. 

In the old church no chimneys were 
ever built, the worshiper? carried foot 
stoves and remained all day every Sunday 
to attend both morning and afternoon 
seryice. Some of those who were able to 
do so, built near the meeting house small 
buildings which they called "Sabbath day 
houses." These were rough but comfort- 
able, and provided with conveniences for 
heating and cooking. Those who came 
from a distance could start a fire in the 
Sabbath day house and thaw out, pre- 
paratory to a long session, listening to a 
protracted Bermon. Here they could re- 
sort between the services and indulge in 
a hot cup of tea and a cold lunch. One of 
these old Sabbath day bouses is still in 
existence. It was purchased by Grove S. 
Marsh in 1834, arid removed north to 
about opposite the Yale homestead, and 
used by him to dress leather in. Mr. 
Marsh sold the bui.diug to Julius Harris 
who, about 1837, removed it farther 
north, down the hill to the cross-road, 
where it now stands on the corner, the 
property and home of Hiram J. Harris, 
the son of Julius. 

It in an interesting fact that during the 
one hundred and twenty years, from the 
ordination of its first minister to its dis- 
banding, the church on Town Hill had 
but four settled pastors, — Rev. Jonathan 
Marsh, from 1739 until his death in 
1794; Rev. "Edward D. Griffin, D. D., 
from 1796 to 1801; Rev, Amasa Jerome, 
from 1802 to 1813, and Rev. Cyrus Yale, 
from 1814 to 1854, with an interim of 
three years. 

Opposite the church, a little to the 
north, is the house which was built by 
Abram Kellogg 3d, about 1804. and 
occupied by him as a residence until his 
death, which occured about 1812. He 
was the greatgrandson of Esq. Isaac Kel- 
logg one of the pioneer settlers of the 
town, and the father of four daughters and 
two sons, Maria, Jerusha (Benham), Sa- 
rah (Bailey), Amanda (Morse), Publius 
and Col. Abram G. now living in Win- 
htod. Aflor Abram Kellogg's death, tho 



property came into the possession of Ros- 
well Marsh, and was occupied as a tavern 
several years by Daniel Johnson. Luther 
Loomis bought the place in 1820 and 
lived there until 1844, when he built the 
house now owned and occupied by Gfove 
S. Marsh. In this house Mr. Loomis' five 
daughters were born, viz: Eliza, Mary 
Ann, Caroline, Esther and Sarah. John P. 
Kellogg purchased the place and lived 
there until May 1379, when he died. 
His widow and her brother Eli J. Merrill 
now reside here. 

Opposite this place was the house of 
Stephen Chubb, a blacksmith, who came 
to this town from Barkhamsted in 1755, 
and who was probably the first white man 
who ever had a home in the latter town. 
The house was afterwards occupied by 
Plato King, who lived there until he 
moved away from town. After King, the 
house was occupied by the widow of Shu- 
bael Crow, and later by Elijah Northrup 
and Douglas^ Williams. The latter sold 
the old house to Henry A. Kellogg, who 
occupied it as a residence several years 
when he removed to his present residence 
and tore down the old one. Mr. Kellogg 
still preserves a portion of the old "King 
house" which is attached to his barn and 
used as a cow house, some of the lath and 
plastering still remaining upon it. 

On the opposito side of the street 
was the place of Col. Earles Thorp, 
who commanded a regiment of militia. 
His regiment paraded on Town Hill in 
the fall of 180G. The neighbors turned 
out and prepared the ground for the par- 
ade, blasted out rocks, leveled off, etc. 
This place was afterwards owned and 
occupied by Dr. Andrew Abernethy, a 
practicing physieian, who came hero 
about 180G. Some years later, the place 
was owned and occupied by Douglass 
Wiliams, and then by Virgil W. Kellogg, 
a brother of Henry A. Kellogg. The 
place is now owned by Mrs. Julie P. 
Smith, the authoress, and UBed as a dwell- 
ing by her farm overseer. It is on the cor- 
ner of Town Hill street and the cross road 
which hmds over to West Hill. JuBt 
south of this house there was a house oc- 
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cupied by Solomon Kellogg, but it was 
destroyed several years ago. In 1818 
atones were taken from tbe walls of the 
old cellar and laid in the cellar walls of 
the house where Daniel Royce now lives. 

On the opposite side of the cross road 
is Eaperanza, the beautiful home of Mrs. 
Julie P. Smith, a description of which 
will appear in the next article of this 
series. 

NUMBER TWO. 

The place on Town Hill now known as 
"Eeperanza" was built by Rev. Amasa 
Jerome, the third pastor of the Town 
Hill church, who had charge from 1802 
until 1813, when he resigned on account 
of failing health, though he continued to 
reside there until his death, in 1832. 

Mr. Jerome came to New Hartford from 
West Stockbridge, Mass. His first wife 
was Lucy the daughter of Governor 
Treadwell of Farmington; she died in the 
Dr. Aberuethy house, mentioned in last 
number, two years 'after Mr. J's Bettle 
ment, leaving a son George T., who was 
one of twins, the other having died imme- 
diately after birth. 

Mr. Jerome's second wife was Roxy L. 
Hodges of Torrington, who survived her 
husband until .1857, when, she died in 
Bloomfield at the house of her son. By 
his second wife Mr. Jerome had five child- 
ren, Lucy T. married Rev. Josiah Brewer, 
who was a missionary to Turkey. She 
is now a widow, and lives most of the 
time in Bloomfield. 

Amasa II., died in Bloomfield several 
years ago. Emily died when six years 
old. Emily W., married Chas. M. Owen 
and now lives in Bloomfield. Timothy G., 
remained in New Hartford with his moth- 
er some yoars after his father's death; he 
now lives in Bloomfield. Sarah Elizabeth 
married Norman B. Morrill and now lives 
in the south part of the town. After Mr. 
Jerome was dismissed from New Hartford, 
he was settled at Wadsworth, Ohio, but 
being taken sick soon after, never re- 
moved his family to that place; His son 
George T., died at Capo Vincent, N. Y., 
about ton years ago. 



After Mr. Jerome's death, the place was 
occupied by his widow and children until 
1849, when it was purchased by Rufus 
Rood, who lived there until his death, 
July 4th, 1859. During Mr. Rood's own- 
ership of the place the house burned 
down, but was immediately rebuilt. Mrs. 
Julie P. Smith the authoress, purchased 
the place in 1872 of Frederick Lyman, 
since which time it has been her residence, 
except during the coldest months of win- 
ter each year. Mrs. Smith has under her 
own personal supervision completely met- 
amorphosed this farm and build ings. 
The house has been added to from time 
to time, until it scarcely bears a resem- 
blance to its original appearance. In the 
reception room on the first floor is re- 
tained the old fireplace, and above it in 
ancient characters ia inscribed this leg- 
end, "The ornament of a house are the 
friends who frequent it." Small buildings 
or lodges have been erected in different 
parts of the grounds and painted in un- 
ique but tasteful colors. Summer houses 
are placed here and there, and even the 
old scraggy apple trees support observa- 
tories reached by steps and ladders, 
Stone walls have been handsomely, 
laid to serve as fences, and the 
grounds thoroughly drained at great ex- 
pense. To the south and west of the 
house, on the West Hill cross-road, a 
troublesome swale has by the inventive 
mind of the gifted owner, beeu transform- 
ed into a fairy-like Iake,surrounded by ev- 
ery known variety of lilly and water flower, 
while a majestic maple grove hard by, 
well supplied with tables and benches, 
serves for a delightful resort where cro- 
quet and picnics may be induleed in by 
the hosts of visitors, who are entertained 
every summer at the mansion. The wide 
space left by the pioneers of 1733 on 
each side of the street fronting "Ksperan- 
za" has been beautified by Mrs. Smith, 
rocks having been dug out, the grounds 
leveled off, and young trees, — maple, 
elm, pine and hemlock, — have been thick- 
ly set, so that in another generation the 
entire frontage will present the appear- 
ance of a well planned grove. 
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Immediately opposite *'Esperanza", but 
a fow years ago, stood the house occupied 
for more than twenty years by Mrs. Pros- 
epina Goodwin, the widow of Joduthun 
Goodwin, and the mother of Judge Hiram 
Goodwin now living in the village of Riv- 
erton formerly Hitchcocksville. This 
house in its day was considered the hand- 
somest residence on Town Hill. The 
house was built by Capt. William Cook, 
who was a blaeksmith, and forged every 
nail used in its construction upon his own 
anvil. Captain Cook sold the place to 
Rev. Edward Dorr Griffin, D. D., the sec- 
ond minister of the Town Hill church. 
Dr. Griffin was afterwards president of 
' Williams College. From 1814 to 1822 
this house was occupied by Rev. Cyrus 
Yale, the fourth aud last pastor ever set- 
tled on Town Hill, and in it Mr. Tale's two 
eldest sons wero born. Mrs. Goodwin, or 
"Aunt Pina" as she was affectionately 
called by her neighbors and friends, was 
the sister of Plato King mentioned in 
number one of this series, and like her 
brother was a person of more than ordin- 
ary intelligence and education. She died 
in 18G0 at the age of 85, and was buried 
in the Town Hill burying ground. The 
house was painted white, two stories, and 
had directly in front a well, over which 
was built a covering with a tall peaked 
roof. Mrs. Goodwin was the last occu- 
pant of the house, for in 1866 it was torn 
down, and all trace of it is now extin- 
guished. 



was built in 1822 for Rev. Cyrus Yale by 
Captain Norman Merrill. "Father Yale," 
as he was reverently and affectionately 
titled by those who knew him best, came 
to New Hartford 1^1813, and continued 
until 1834, when he resigned and went 
to Ware, Mass., remaining there until 
1837, when he was recalled to tho Town 
Hill church, and remained in its pastorate 
until his death in 1854. On the ground 
where the house stands was the house of 
Selah Merrill, mi old-fashioned linten 
dwelling. It was torn down when Rev- 
Mr. Yale built the present one. Selah 
Merrill was the son of Dr. Eldad Merrill, 
a practising physician in town in the last 
century. 

Rev. Mr. Yale was a native of Lee, 
Mass., he married Aeenath Bradley of the 
same place. Their children were, Cyrus 
now of New Yorlrcity; John who for many 
years has been a practising physician in 
Ware, MaBs.; J. Bradley who died in New 
Hartford W 18^3; Jane Maria died at 
the age of 13; EHshft died fn infancy; 
Riehard H. t now of New Orleans, La.; 
Mary E., and Martha R., twins', tho form- 
er died in 1852, the latter is- now living 
in Philadelphia tho widow of Rev. Elias 
R. Beadle, D. D, t an eminent divine, and 
Lucy T., who married Mr. Horace W. 
Pitkin of Philadelphia, she died at the 
old homestead July 9th, 1880. 

Tho house now owned and occupied hy 
Samuel A. Hawley, was built by Lieut. 
Isaac Steele for his son Roderick, who a 
few years after its erection r*m<Wed to 



On the opposite side of the road a short ' 
distance to the north, we come to the line j tho "Genesee country," New York state, 
old "Yale homestead," which has tho ap- j Lieutenant (pronounced in those days 
pearance of a quiet and elegant retreat. | "LightVt") Stot»Jo lived in a house wliicli 



The house, on which additions and im- 
provements have been frequently raad-e, 
still rotains to an outside observer its ap- 
pearance of thirty years ago, probably by 
the special design of Mr. Yale's children 
who make it their summer home, and wish 
to preserve from change so far as possible 
tho homo of their childhood. It iitands 
well back from the road, surrounded by 
stately shade trees, tho grounds in front 
am well cared for, with seats placed here 
and thorn in shaded localities. The house 



stood about five rods north of the house 
now owned and occupied by the widow of 
Isaac P. Steele. Tie was a man of con- 
siderable property, and had two sons and 
eight daughters. His second son, Isaac 
P. Sloelo, was for twenty years tax col- 
lector for this town. He was the fathor 
of Hubert A., tho Htc R. Gaylord, 
Catherine, (Mrs. WVodward of Wolcolt- 
ville) Ailgeline, and Mrs. Seth C. Paine, 
no died Jan. 27, 1 S57. 
Tho next houso, on tho opposite- sido of 
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the road, now owned and occupied by 
Daniel Royce, was built by Jonathan 
Rossiter in 1818. This was the place 
upon which Rev. Jonathan Marsh , 
the first pastor of the Town Hill church, 
lived and died. His house stood just back 
of the present one, the foundation of the 
old house may still be seen, the cellar 
having been filled up with the walls stand- 
ing. When the original house was raised 
(about 1740) Rev. Mr. Mareh said to the 
men present that they must cut away the 
white birches between there and Mr. 
Israel Lootnis' house before they could 
have anything to eat or drink, as he 
wanted to see his nearest neighbors' 
house. They fell to, and cut the way 
clear, when the refreshments, including 
a goodly supply of rum, were forthcoming. 
It was the universal custom in those days 
to provide rum for all extraordinary oc- 
casions, religious, political, or social. 

Rev. Jonathan Marsh was the bod of 
Rev. Jonathan Marsh, long the honored 
pastor of the church at Windsor, and of 
Margaret Whiting, his wife, who came of 
an eminent colonial family. He was born 
at Windsor, 171 4. He graduated at Yale 
College in 1735. After completing his 
theological studies be accepted the call lo 
New Hartford, where he was ordained, 
December, 1739, where he spent his life, 
and where he died, in 1794, aged eighty 
years. He was twice married, first to 
Elizabeth Sheldon, of Hartford, Februry 
26, 1740-41, who died, after bearing 
him six children, May 20, 1749. On 
May 27, 1751, he married Mariana 
Keith, a young widow with two daughters, 
sister of John Lawrence, treasurer of the 
colony, a lady of many accomplishments, 
whose friends opposed her burying her 
graces in the wilderness of New Hartford. 
This wife* who survived her husband, 
was always called "Madame Marsh" by 
his parishioners; she also bore him six 
children. The following pen-portrait of 
him is from Rev. Frederick Marsh's recol- 
lections: 

"Mr. Marsh was above the medium 
.height and size of men, well proportioned, 
kgrave and venerable in appearance, of a j 



social turn of mind, and accustomed to 
wear a large wig. He was settled on the 
half way plan ; was Arminian in his theo- 
logical views. In his preaching, as I 
remember him, when about fourteen years 
old, was not animated, and, as it seemed 
to me, never earnest and rousing. I re- 
member to have been seriously affected 
.on seeing and hearing him address the 
people on funeral occasions." 

Of Mr. Marsh's twelve children, seven 
daughters and five soub, all but one, Jona- 
than, lived to attain the age of maturity. 
The daughters were all married, Ann to 
Zeb. Seymour of Hartford; Jerusha to 
Joseph King of Middletowu ; Elizabeth to 
Jerijah Merrill of New Hartford, she is 
buried in the cemetery on Town Hill ; 
Margaret to Luke Cooley ; Fanny to John 
CoIHds ; Mary to Abner Beach of GoHhen ; 
and Hanuah to Caleb WatBon of New 
Hartford, from whom she was separated, 
and. afterwards became the second wife of 
William Ellery of Hartford. 

The oldest son Joseph Whiting, was the 
first graduate of Yale College from New 
Hartford, he married Elizabeth, daughter 
of Jonathan Marsh of Town Hill, went to 
the West Indies, probably on the Havana 
expedition, and died there in 1764 at the 
age of twenty-one. Daniel settled in New 
Hartford ; Isaac married Lucy, daughter 
of Deacon Martin Smith, removed to Ty- 
ringham, Mass., and died there in 1792; 
John Lawrence married Lucy, the widow 
of Isaac, they were married in Barkham" 
sted in 1790, by Col. Israel Jones, Jr., 
Justice of the Peace. 

Rev. Mr. Marsh had a negro slave who 
did the work about his house and farm. 
The negro's name was Moses. About 
forty rods south-east of the house was an 
orchard of some fifty apple trees which 
were set by this slave ; it waB always 
called "Moses' orchard." At the south- 
east coiner of the orchard were potash 
works, probably owned by the Rev. Mr. 
Marsh. In 1825, probably fifty years 
after this "potash" was destroyed, leached 
ashes were taken from the spot, spread 
upon the land, and proved an excellent 
fertilizer. Jonathan Rossiter bought 
this place in 1814 of Asa Goodwin, for 
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many years town clerk, and who is well 
remembered by many now living. Mr. 
Goodwin, who lived here from 1806 to 
1814, purchased tho place in 1806 of 
William and Samuel Lawrence, relatives 
of the widow of its original owner. 

In "old times" a little stimulant was 
considered essential to health, as well as 
pleasing to the appetite, and in haying 
time, especially, it was customary to pro- 
vide it for laborers on the farm. Father 
Marsh was a careful man, and knew that 
cider brandy sometimes "biteth like a 
serpent." One day he presented his man 
Moses with a bottle containing a moderate 
quantity of the aforesaid article, and with 
the intention of diverting the negro's at- 
tention from the quantity to the superior 
quality of the liquor, told him that it was 
a good many years old. Moses took the 
bottle, held it up to the light, and with a 
disappointed look in his eye, replied : 
"Yes, Massa, but berry small of his age." 

NUMBER THREE. 

Having left the Daniel Royee place, we 
will cross the road, and a few rods to the 
north come to the old Loorais place. 
This may well be designated "old" as it is 
said to have been the first "home lot" 
upou which a house was built by the pio- 
neers of 1733. The original dwelling 
stood where the old house is now going to 
decay, and was built by Israel Loomis, 
one of the first settlers of the town. Mr. 
Loomis was a comparatively young man, 
29 years of age,when he came in 1733 to 
the wilds of New Hartford. In 1737 he 
was married to Sarah Simmons. His 
children were Mary, Israel, Laura, Joseph, 
Israel, Abigail and Ashbel. The first 
named Israel, Ashbel and Abigail died in 
early childhood. 

Lieutenant Loomis, as he was then 
called, seems to have been a man of mili- 
tary tastes, he was lieut., of the first com 
pany or trainband ever organized in town 
in 1752, and from a reference in the 
records to powder taken by him from the 
town stock in 17i)8, it is inferred that he 
commanded a detachment of men from 



this town at the attack on Ticonderoga. 
He died September 10, 1781, in the 78th 
year of his age. In the record of his 
death he is called "Deacon Israel Loomis," 
though there is no other authority for so 
designating him. It is probable that he 
was a godly man, and sometimes officiated 
in the capacity of deacon during the ab- 
sence or illness of the regular church offi- 
cer. His wife Sarah died November 
1791, in the 80th year of ber age. 

His son Joseph was married in 1786 to 
Mary Crise. Their children were Mary, 
Joseph, Israel, Luther and Abigail. He 
was a conper by trade, and held the posi- 
tion of town clerk from 1789 to 1805. 
The habitable house now standing on the 
Loomis place, was built by him. This 
property remained in possession of 
Joseph Loomis' descendants until shortly 
before the death of Frederick Loomis, 
Dec. 8, 1881, when it was sold by his 
conservator to Calvin Barrett. The fam- 
ily of Israel Loomis, Jr., will be mention- 
ed in another number, 

A short distance down the hill, to the 
north, on the east side of the road, we 
arrive at the farm originally owned by 
Jonathan Marsh, one of the proprietors 
and first settlers of the town. His dwell- 
ing stood about ten rods south of tne 
present house. Here he lived and died, 
and succeeding him, the place was owned 
and occupied by Jonathan Marsh, Jr. 
The present house was built in 1800 by 
the grandson of the former and son of the 
latter, Ashbel Marsh, Sr.. who died there 
in 1815. The large beautiful maple trees 
in front of the house were set by him, five 
of them when the house was first built, 
but two of which are now living, those 
are the ones nearest the house. The 
others were taken from East mountain 
and brought there bound in a bundle, and 
to the yoke of a pair of cattle, by withes, 
there were about twenty-four trees of 
them in all. This was about 1308. Jon- 
athan Marsh, Jr., died in the new house 
in 1802. In 1776 Ashbel Marsh and 
his uncle Joseph Marsh hud the only two 
carts on Town Hill. In those duys ox 
sleds were used for all farm work. These 
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two carts were in constant demand by the 
neighbors, who borrowed them. Mr. 
Eliphalet Austin, who lived in the old 
yellow house which stood opposite the 
depot of the Hartford & Conn. Western 
Railroad, once hired Ashbel Marsh's ox 
cart to go to Farmington. These carts 
were made by Jonathan Marsh 3d, the 
brother of Ashbel. About 1776, a strip 
of land running entirely across from road 
to road on the cross way, opposite Hiram 
Harris' house, about twenty-five acres in 
all, was offered by Daniel Marsh (a son of 
Rev. Jonathan) to Ashbel for his ox-cart, 
and refused. 

The wife of Ashbel Marsh, Sr., was 
Abigail Ward, their children were Esther, 
the widow of Luther Loomis, now living 
in New Britain ; Chloe, widow of Samuel 
Hotchkiss, bow living with her son Cor- 
rill in Collinsville ; Ashbel, George, who 
died iu KiLliugworth, December 20, 
1879; Grove S. and James W. The 
three living brothers are now residents of 
New Hartford. The youngest of the 
above is now 77, and the oldest 91 years 
of age, and the combined ages of the five 
is four hundred and twenty-six years, or 
an average of 85 +. 

There was on this old farm once a tan- 
nery, which stood east of the house about 
twenty-five or thirty rods. Four vats of 
this tannery still remain. At the death 
of Ashbel Marsh, the farm and homestead 
fell to his son, Ashbel Marsh, Jr., (now 
living) who resided there until 1878, the 
place having descended from father to son 
for four generations. 

The place nearly opposite, though a 
little to the north of the old Marsh home 
stead, was owned by Capt. William Cook, 
who came to the town from Harwinton 
about 1786 and purchased the property 
of Jeremiah Dart in 1795. Capt. Cook 
was a blacksmith, and had his shop three 
or four rods south of his house towards 
Town Hill, Between his house and shop 
there formerly ran a road to West Hill 
which came out near Herman Holcomb's 
old bam. Capt. Cook was a prominent 
man in his day, and represented New 
Hartford in the legislature from 1813 to 



1818. His wife was Theodosia, the 
daughter of Theodore Gilbert, to whom 
he was married February 14, 1788. He 
was the father of William Cook who died 
here Dec. 13, 1871, and the grandfather 
of Miss Ada J. Cook now living here. 
His other children were Laura, who mar- 
ried^ a Mr. Newell, and afterwards a Mr. 
Hotchkiss ; Theodosia married Hurlow 
Spencer, removed to St. Louis, Mo., 
where she died March 11, 1878; Delia, 
who never married ; Calvin, who was a 
practising physician in North village, 
where he died September 27, 1841 ; 
Richard, a graduate of Yale College, and 
a lawyer of unusual ability for one of his 
years, died at Toledo, Ohio, November 
13, 1839. The place was afterwards 
owned for many yeare by Ralph Merrill, 
who died November 7, 1874. The house 
was burned a few years since, but has 
since been rebuilt by Daniel Royce whone 
son Bradley now occupies it. 

Some little distance below, on the same 
side of the road, is the place formerly 
owned by Deacon John Brown, who came 
to New Hartford from Canton about 1800. 
Deacon Brown was a very upright man, 
intelligent and influential. When he was 
young he studied for the ministry. He 
took a great interest in education, being 
for many years school visitor, and was an 
interesting speaser. An old man who 
lived near him for many years, says he 
was a kind-hearted, generous neighbor. 
He was deacon of the Town Hill church, 
and from its organization in 1829 until 
his death in 1849, he was a deacon of the 
Cong, church in North village. He mar- 
ried for his Becond wife the widow of 
Elisha Case, who for many years prior Le 
his death in 1824, was one of the most 
prominent business men in this town. 
Before Deacon Brown, this place was own- 
ed and occupied by Asalud Jones, who re- 
moved to West Hill upon the farm where 
William Mark ham afterwards lived. This 
Mr. Jones afterwards removed to the 
West. After Dea. Brown, the place was 
owned for a number of years by Robert 
Henderson, during whose ownership the 
house burned and was rebuilt. Mr. Hen- 
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derson died upon the place, and the prop- 
erty has since been purchased by Martin 
Wilcox, whose son Frederick now lives 
there. 

Opposite the Deacon Brown place, there 
was formerly a house occupied for many 
years by Daniel Marsh, the son of Rev. 
Jonathan. He sold the place to Ashbel 
Marsh, Sen., many years ae-o, and moved 
west. His sod Sheldon, married Lydia, 
daughter of Theodore Gilbert, who died 
in Paris, N. Y., in 1853. Asa Gilbert 
lived in the house afterwards, and after 
him Stephen Russell, who was the last 
oecupant. The house was two story; it 
whs torn down about 1805 by Ashbel 
Marsh, Sen., who used the stone from the 
cellar to lay the wall in front of hia own 
place. 

NUMBER FOUR. 

The place on the corner of the cross 
way leading over to the "Steele road" is 
that of Hiram Harris. His dwelling is 
the old "Sabbath day house" moved there 
from Town Hill by his father, Julius Har- 
ris, who now lives with him. The ground, 
about two acres, upon which the house 
stands was' given to Mrs. Harris by her 
father, Chauncy Mix. An account of the 
removal of this "Sabbath day house" from 
near the Town Hill church has been giv- 
en. Before the present building was 
moved on to this place, there Btood upon 
it an old house, occupied many years ago 
by a man by the name of Merrill. 

The next place on the cross road was 
the farm of Capt. John Merrill who was a 
thorough going farmer, he gave his place 
to Chauncy Mix for taking care of him in 
his old age. He died in 1812, or there- 
abouts The present house was built by 
Chauncy Mix, Jr., who lived there several 
years, and sold the place to Alvin Shep- 
ard who gave it to Luzern Wells. It is 
now owned by Hiram Harris. 

Just beyond Capt. Merrill's was the 
house and farm of Chauncy Mix. The 
house is now torn down and removed, but 
the cellar remains surrounded by lilac 
bushes, which blossom every spring in 



great profusion. Mr. Mix's wife was a 
sister of John Merrill of Barkhamsted. 
They had six daughters and one son, as 
follows: Polly married Henry Kilbourn; 
Laura married Matthew Gillett; Lavinia 
married William Hart ; Chauney married 
Lucy Cook ; he died on' Cotton Hill where 
he lived a few years. Betsey mar- 
ried Rufus Harris, and is now living with 
her son Luman in Pine Meadow ; Aman- 
da married Norris Seger, and is now living 
at Whitesville, N. Y., and Sophie mar- 
ried Julius Harris. Mrs. Julius Harris 
and Mrs. William Hart have both died in 
this town within a few years, and in the 
"Sabbath day house" on the corner — Mrs. 
Hiram Harris being the daughter of the 
latter. There was no other house on the 
cross road, as near as the writer can 
learn, within the recollection of any one 
now living. 

We now return to the Town Hill road, 
and a short distance to the north on the 
west side of the way, we come to the 
modern white house which is on "Cherry 
Farm." This place was formerly owned 
by Joseph Marsh, who died in 1812 at 
the advanced age of nearly ninety-four 
years. He was a bachelor, and gave the 
place to his nephew, Jonathan Marsh, 3d, 
who married Dam aria Pitkin June 29, 
1780. They were the parents of Rev. 
Frederick Marsh of Winchester, who died 
in 1873 at the age of ninety-two years; 
Wyllys; Lucy, (Mrs. Chas. B. Rich- 
ards); Electa, Cynthia and Jonathan Pit- 
kin. The latter was a prominent man, 
and is well remembered by many now 
living. He was thf father of Elizabeth 
Marsh, an accomplished woman and the 
first wife of the late R. Gaylord Steele; 
she died Feb. 28, 1865. Jonathan P. 
Marsh died in Dec. 1837. The present 
house was built by his widow, Mrs. Tem- 
perance Marsh, in 1850. The old house 
of Jonathan Marsh 3d still stands upon 
the plaee, and is used as a barn, the in- 
terior having been altered for the pur- 
pose, though it retains its original shape. 
The place was recently sold by Arthur G. 
and Vara E. Steele, grandchildren of Jon- 
athan P. Marsh, to Mrs. Roxana Metcalf 
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of Riverton, who leased it to Morton San- 
ford, keeper of the town poor. 

The next house, which stands on the 
east side of the road, a few rods to the 
north, known as the Wyllys Marsh place, 
was built by Nehemiah, Dennis and Jared 
Andruss who lived there several years. 
Nehemiah was the father of Leonard and 
Willard Andruss, both well known about 
here, the latter now living in Bar k ham - 
sted. Wyllys Marsh was the son of Jona- 
than 3d, and lived upon this place many 
years. He died MarchJ26, 1867. After 
his death, th** place was sold to John Boyle 
who died there April 7, 1877, and though 
his family still live in the house, the farm 
is owned by Henry M. Gates of North 
Village. I 

Immediately after leaving this place, the : 
road begins curving to the east, and at | 
the foot of a steep pitch, about a hundred j 
roils distant, we come to the junction of I 
the Town and West Hill roads. At these 
forks formerly stood a small unpainted 
house, which was built in the fall of 1819 
by Elihu Webster^the father of Mrs. Wm. 
Cook, who died Jan. 10, 1879. This 
place has been owned and occupied by 
different ones from time to time — among 
whom was Corrill U. Hotchkiss, now of 
Collinsville. The house was burned Au- 
gust 9, 1879, it being owned and occu- 
pied at the time by Mis. Mary Munson,(or 
Barrett, )and the present one which stands | 
some 20 or 30 feet to the north and east, 1 
was built the following autumn, and is now | 
owned and occupied by Riley Stillman, j 
who purchased it in the spring of 1882. 

The house of H. H. Stone was built by 
Edward F. Marsh about 1844. It was 
afterwards o w ned and occupied by Samuel 
Hotchkiss, a son-in-law of Ashbel Marsh, 
Sr. Mr. Stone purchased the farm in 
1864 and has lived there ever since. 
Just above Mr. Stone'B house there once 
stood the first school house of the North 
End district. It was converted into a 
dwelling house and was occupied by dif- 
ferent families. It was torn down about 
seventy years ago. 

In 1845, Archibald Marsh built the 
house on the south side of the road now 



owned by the children of Michael J. Buck- 
ley. Archibald Marsh was the sob of 
Wyllys ; he sold the farm to D. Byron 
Hoskins of whom it was purchased by J. 
S. Hallock, aud sold by him to Timothy 
Buckley, the uncle of Michael J. Buckley. 

Tnis farm was originally known as the 
"Moody place," having been owned by 
Adonijah Moody, one of the early settlers 
of the town, and afterwards by his son 
Ebeuezer. Peletiah Allyn, the first pet- 
tier of BarkhamBted, married Sarah Smith 
Moody, widow of Adonijah, and daughter 
of Deacon Martin Smith, and in this con- 
nection we quote a clause from the pub- 
lished history of New Hartford . "The 
present line of highway from Town Hill 
to Spruce Brook was purchased of Pele- 
tiah Allyn and Sarah (Moody) Allyn, his 
wife, in 1757. It runs through what was 
once the Moody farm. This road was 
again altered within the memory of old 
inhabitants, from the house of H. H. 
Stone. It formerly described a southerly 
curve, avoiding a steep hill above the 
brook." 

The "Moody house" stood below the 
present house several rods in the field — 
the old cellar place may still be distin- 
guished. Here was taught the first select 
school ever held in New Hartford, by 
Harold Wyllys, of Hartford, in 1812. 
Anson Browu of Colebrook, and Dr. 
Thomas Brinsmadc each taught this select 
school. Capt. Friend White lived in this 
old house for many years, he waB the 
father of Friend and George White, still 
well remembered by many. Capt. White 
had one daughter, the wife of Andrew 
Driggs, and mother of Martin Driggs, 
who died here July 22, 1881. 

We have now arrived at the small 
bridge which crosses Spruce Brook, just 
above which, is the road which has for 
many years been known as "Johnny Cake 
Lane." We will pauae here, and in the 
next number lead our readers over a new 
Geld, intending before this series is finish- 
ed, to return to Town Hill and give many 
additional historic facts relative to that 
interesting portion of New Hartford. 
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NUMBER FIVE. 

Having approached North Village as 
far as the junction -of "Johnny Cake 
Lane," formerly the Albany turnpike, and 
Town Hill road, we will retrace our Bteps 
to the forks of the Town and WeBt Hill 
roads, taking the latter we will renew our 
journey. Before reaching any house, we 
come to a road branching off to the right, 
towards the north. Immediately ascend- 
ing a steep hill, we rind at the top, the 
house and farm of Lyman Moulthrop. 
This was formerly known as the Newton 
place, it having been owned and occupied 
by Israel Newton who purchased the place 
about 1798 of Guatavus KUbourn, who 
in supposed to have been its original pro- 
prietor. Mr. Newton died in 1799. He 
was the father of Francis Newton, a sur- 
veyor, who, with his sister Betsey, 1 Wed in 
the house until 1862, when he sold the 
property to Mr. Moulthrop and removed 
to Barkhamsted. Francis Newton had 
two brothers, "Erasmus and Clark, and 
three sisters, Lina, Betsey and Clarissa. 
He studied surveying himself without any 
instruction, went to Hartford, bought his 
books, and applied himself until he mas- 
tered the science. He was a very accu- 
rate and reliable surveyor, and a quiet, 
unassuming man. He died in Unionville 
October 2d, 1881. Mr. Moulthrop tore 
down the Newton house and built the 
present one on the old cellar in 1803. 
He also built the small house just north, 
for his son George L. in 1878. 

The next house on this road, about a 
quarter of a mile north, in the hollow, 
was built by Aurora, George and Consider 
Hopkins, tuorp than 80 years ago. After- 
wards, the place was owned and occupied 
by John Skinner, After Mr. Skinner, the 
place was owned by Asa Crane, who in 
1819 built a cider mill just back of the 
house. He had a large family, all of 
whom died of consumption, a long row of 
graves, towards the eastern boundary of 
the village cemetery, indicates the resting 
place of this family. Mr. Crane was a 
good citizen, universally respected. He 
used to shave shingles, John Blakesley 



lived with him when a boy, and learned of 
him the trade of making shingles. In 
those days, from 50 to 80 years ago, all 
the shingles used were rived out and 
shaved by hand. They were far better 
than those of the present day, the grain 
not being crossed, they would last twice, 
perhaps three times, as long as modern 
shingles sawed or cut by machinery. Mr. 
Tertius Wadsworth bought this place 
afterwards, and a man by the name of 
Clark Rice lived there. One night, after 
Mr. Rice and his family had retired (sev- 
eral small children being in the trundle 
bed in the room with their parents) one of 
the little ones was awakened by a cat or 
something in their bed, bo the youngster 
called out, "Pa, there's something in the 
bed." No, there is not," said Rice, "lie 
still and go to Bleep." Soon all the occu- 
pants of the trundle bed set np an outcry, 
"There's something in the bed." Rice, 
wishing to quiet the children, but skeptical 
about there being sufficient grounds for 
the disturbance, got up, turned down the 
coverings and there espied a black and 
white cat nestled down with the children. 
He Reized the intruder by the lail, when 
whew! he found the monster to be a pole 
cat. The consequences were too fragrant 
to be described. The place has ever 
since been known as "Skunk Hollow," 
and the hero of the etory was ever after- 
wards called "Skunk Rice." The place 
was afterwards owned by Timothy Buck- 
ley, and at the present time by Daniel 
Mulcunry. For several years the house 
was unoccupied as a residence, though 
now a colored man by the name of AdamB 
liveB in it. 

On this road, about half a mile north, 
where the ground is much higher, there 
were many years ago two houses, owned 
and occupied by Stephen and Elisha 
Rust, the latter was the father of Ralze- 
mon, Elisha, Norman, Truman, Obed and 
Cyprian, the last named was killed at the 
battle of Antietam while fighting for the 
Union as Sergeant in Co. C. Sth Conn. 
Volunteers. Ho was also the father of 
Mrs. Homan Seger and Mrs. Austin Mes- 
senger both now living, the former in 
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Canton, the latter in Southiugton. Elisha 
Rust removed to Barkhamsted and died 
in that town. Stephen moved to Pennsyl- 
vania. These two nausea were never oc- 
cupied afterwards, they went to decay or 
were taken down. There were no other 
houses in New Hartford on this road, 
which comes out near Uriel Speueer's 
stone house in Barkhamsted, on the old 
North Country Road. 

We will now counter-march until we 
arrive at the West Hill road, and in the 
next number continue our journey tow- 
ards West Hill. 

NUMBER SIX. 

The road from the place formerly known 
as Skunk Hollow enters the West Hill 
road in two branches, diverging at the 
top of a steep pitch, one branch winding 
down to the west, the other to the east. 
These form a considerable angle which is 
open and unoccupied. Directly opposite 
this angle was a small shop and dam on 
Spruce brook. This mill privilege was 
built by Samuel E. Judd in 1837 for the 
manufacture of saw handles, etc., and 
was used for that purpose about fifteen 
years, but finally became useless. The 
site of the dam is still distinguishable. 
About ten feet above the bridge which 
crosses the brook near where the "new 
road" branches off from the West Hill 
road, many years ago stood a saw mill. 
This was one of the oldest water privileges 
in town. It was abandoned before the 
recollection of the oldest living citizen, 
and no discernible trace of it remains. A 
few rods above is the house now owned 
and occupied by Richmond Burrows. 
This house was built by Samuel E. Judd 
in 1838. Mr. Judd sold his property in 
New Hartford and removed to Ohio in 
1842. The place has since been owned 
by Samuol Hotuhkiss, Joseph Marsh, 
Edward Marsh, and Lovitt Stimson, the 
lust of whom sold it to the presest 
owner. 

The next house, which stands on the 
opposite side of the road, was owned and 
occupied for a great many years by 



Elijah Strong, Jr. Mr. Strong was a car- 
penter and joiner, and came to New Hart- 
ford from Windsor with hie father, who 
lived in Pine Meadow. Mr. Strong (Eli- 
jah, Jr.,) had two sons, Edward and 
Thomas, and four daughters, viz : Irene 
(Hubbelt), Elizabeth (Strong) ; Mary mar- 
ried Samuel E. Judd, previously men- 
tioned. She is still living in Hudson, O., 
where her husband is a prominent man. 
Jane married Geo. F. Sadd, her cousin. 
These, of whom but one is now living, 
were the children of Mr. Strong's first 
wife, Mary Sadd, a sister of Harvey Sadd, 
who will be mentioned in a future num- 
ber. Mr. Strong's second wife wasLavin- 
ia Barber, who for a number of years 
lived in the family of Esq. Wm. G. Wil- 
liams. She never had any children. Mr. 
Strong was a flinging teacher, and his fam- 
ily were all musicians. He died Sept. 1, 
1850. The old houpe was built by the 
brothers Aurora, George and Consider 
Hopkins. It was owned for a number of 
years by Mrs. Sophia Eggleston, who had 
two sons, Horatio and Philander, soldiers 
in Co. "F", 2d Codu. Heavy Artillery. 
These young men both died in the service 
of their Gountry. They are buried side 
by side in the village cemetery, one tomb- 
stone marking the two graves. The place 
is now owned by Calvin Barrett, who lives 
there. 

Before another house is reached, the 
road loads off to the north towards the 
Jesse Dutton place, now owned by hiB son 
Frederick Dutton. This is the only house 
now standing on this road in the town of 
New Hartford. 

Beyond this place, about 40 rods, thorn 
was, many years ago, a log house in which 
lived Joseph Drake, the father of Wnnen 
DraKe of Pine Meadow, who had a largo 
family. Ralph Seymour, the father of 
Carle-ton Seymour of Pine Mnadow, mar- 
ried two of Mr, Drake's daughters. There 
whs also another log house on this road 
before the town line is reached. Au 
orchard near where this house once stood 
is called the "Granny White Orchard." 

Mr. DutLon was a blacksmith, and form- 
erly lived furthei on up Wost Hill whore 
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Lafayette N. Barrett now liven, and had a 
shop near by. He died in August, 1850. 
Upon this road, many years ago, there 
stood a house just to the right, about a 
quarter of a mile before reaching the 
Dutton place, wbioh was the home of Mr. 
Markham, the father of the late William 
Markham. Before Mr. Markham, William 
MeNary lived in this house. Mr. McNary 
was the father of Capt. George McNary, 
whose widow lived for many years on the 
place new the residence of Bentley W. 
Fraxier. He was the grandfather of Mrs. 
Ira Howd and Miss Julia McNary, both 
now living in the South East district. 
William MeNary died suddenly in the 
Held one day, and Mr. Markham married 
his widow. After Mr. Markham died, the 
widow again married Captain Friend 
White. 

Returning to the main West Hill road, 
and continuing on about a quarter of a 
mile, we arrive at the Bmall farm house 
for many years known as the Friend Hol- 
Gomb place. Friend Holcomb, who died 
April 20, 1850, was the father of Can- 
dace, who now as the widow of James 
Langdon, lives in Quincy, Illinois; of 
Henry Holcomb now liviug in North Vil- 
lagejof Caroline, Mr«. Franklin Watson who 
lives near Bakerville; of Fidelia, Mrs H. G. 
Loomls of Hartford; of Frederick who 
committed suicide iu Southington, in 
1858; and Robert Holcomb, now of 
Southington. These were the children of 
Mr. Holeomb's first wife, who was Lydia 
Roberts, she died Dec. 18,1837. Mr. 
Holeomb's second wife was Susan Beach 
of Winchester. Her children are Har- 
riet, now living in Winsted, the wife of 
Peter De Mars ; Hubert F. the present 
owner and occupant of the place ; Claris- 
sa, who died at the age of fifteen ; and 
James now living in Bloomfleld. Mrs. 
Holcomb, the widow of Friend, is now 
living with her daughter Mrs. De Mars, 
in Winsted. 

The house waB built by Phineas Hol- 
eomb in 1809 or 1810. He was the 
brother of Schuyler, Herman and Friend, 
he died in Gran by many years ago, leav- 
ing a widow and two children, viz: James 



H. Holcomb, a lawyer of Hartford, who 
for several years has resided in Europe ; 
and Mrs. Harvey B. Elmore, who died in 
Chicago about 1347. The latter was the 
mother of Sergeant Edwin Harvey Elmore 
who was killed at the battle of Antietam 
while gallantly fighting with his company 
("C," 8th C. V.) in the defence of his 
country. The widow of Phineas Holcomb 
married Esquire Roger Mills of North 
Village, 

The house (after Phineas Holeomb's 
death) was owned by a man by the name 
of Rowley, and then by John Roberts who 
came from Litchfield. He was the grand- 
father of Cephas Roberts, now of North 
Village, and the father of the first wife of 
Friend Holcomb, to whom he sold the 
place. 

Beyond this house nearly half a mile, 
on the top of the sleep hill, livi*d Phineas 
Holcomb, Sen., who, beside the sons 
named, wag the father of several daugh- 
ters — as follows : Betsey, married Esq. 
James Thorp. Susan married Addison 
Thorp ; Julia, Deacon James Merrill ; 
Harriet, Shubael Crow; and Sophronia, 
Douglass Williams. The old house upon 
this farm (which stood upon one of the 
most sightly emiuences in the town) was 
taken down by Herman Holcomb who 
built the house on the opposite side of the 
road, where with his son Herman A. ho 
now lives. This farm, bs conducted by 
its present owner, iB one of the most pro- 
ductive in New Hartford; in addition to 
a large dairy, Mr. Holcomb raises great 
quantities of strawberries and other small 
fruits for the Hartford, Winsted and home 
markets. 

Having now reached the summit of 
Went Hill, with Town Hill to the south 
and East Mountain beyond, with the hills 
and mountains of Barkhamsted and North 
Canton, dotted with their churches, farm 
houaee, wood lots and cultivated fields, 
stretching far away to the north and east, 
we will rest here and journey onward to- 
wards the lovely lake in another number. 

NUMBEB SKVEN. 

Journeying westward from the Herman 
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Holcomb place, the first bouse we oomo 
to is a email one on the right hand side, 
whioh was built about 1810 by Luther 
Loomis and Shubael Crow (or a carpenter's 
Bhop, and was for some years used by 
them for that purpose. It was converted 
into a dwelling by Ebenezer Goodwin, the 
father of Horaoe Goodwin who Uvpb near 
by. Mr. Goodwin and his wife both died 
in this house. This dwelling was occu- 
pied for many years by Luther Barrett, 
who died in 1863. 

The large brick house, which stands on 
the eorner of this road and one leading to 
the south, was built in 1832 by Edward 
Seymour, a son of Sylvester Seymour. 
Its owner and builder died suddenly Oct. 
21, 1879, and his family (wife, son and 
two daughters), now reside there. Upon 
the same site, there was formerly an old 
house owned and occupied by Michael 
Olmsted, who removed with his family to 
the west many years ago. 

Passing on to the weBt a few rods, there 
is a road leading to the north. A few 
rods from the corner, many years ago, 
was a small bouse occupied by Elias Sey- 
mour and wife. He was the son of John 
Seymour, the first of the name who set- 
tled in this town and who lived in this 
house, and undoubtedly built it. He was 
the father of twenty children, the major- 
ity of whom came with him, it is supposed 
about 1750. Six of his sons settled in 
New Hartford as follows, William, Uriah, 
Elias, Hezekiah, Elijah and David. His 
daughters married into the Steele, Flower, 
Marsh, Smith, Andruss, Moody and Kel- 
logg families, so there must be many of 
his descendants still living here, besides 
those of the Seymour name. John Sey- 
mour, Ben., (the father of this John, who 
died in Hartford in 1748,) was one of the 
original proprietors of the town, 'and be- 
queathed his property here to his son. 

Beyond this place nearly half a mile, on 
the left side, stands the brick bouse built 
by William Markham in 1832. Mr. 
Markham was the father of nine children, 
viz : William, ex-Mayor of Atlanta, Ga., 
Willard, Sidney, Lester, Jeremiah, Olive, 
Harriet, Caroline, (Mrs. W, E. Thompson, 



of North Village), and John H. — the two 
last named are the children of bis second 
wife, who was the widow of Calvin Bush- 
uell, of Hartlaod, — these children are all 
living except Willard ana Sidney. An old 
house occupied by Mr. Markham previous 
to his building the present one, stood a 
few rods north. After Mr, Markhatn's 
death, May 4, 1856, the place was sold 
to Timothy Tucker. It is now owned by 
Ernest Poly, who lives upon it. 

Returning to the main highway, a short 
distance on, we come to a house which 
stands in the forks of the road. Here 
seventy-five years ago, lived Jesse Dutton. 
After him, Samuel Markham, who was 
the brother of William Markham, lived 
here. It has since been owned and occu- 
pied by differont persons. The present 
owner is Lafayette N. Barrett. 

Passing on to the right of these forks, 
the first place reached is the farm of John 
S. Burwell, who purchased the property 
in 1867 of Harvey Tucker, the grand- 
son of Benjamin Tucker, who owned and 
occupied the place seventy-five years ago, 
and who died upon it in the year 1855. 
Benjamin Tucker raised a family of four 
sons and two daughters; one of the latter 
married Allen Jewett of Winsted. The 
other daughter married George Sanderson, 
after whose death she married Cyprian H. 
Rust, previously mentioned as having 
been killed in battle. As his widow she 
now lives in North Village, and draws a 
pension from the government on account 
of her husband's services. The sons were 
Leonard, who lived in Barkhamsted; Ben- 
jamin, Jun., who will be mentioned here- 
after; Edwin, who never married, and 
Nelson, who married a daughter of Elisha 
Rust, and continued to live upon the old 
homestead, when he was killed Dec. 20, 
1863, by falling from a ladder upon 
which he was at work. He was the father 
of several children, one of whom is the 
wife of J. Henry Merrill. The original of 
this name in New Hartford, was Epura- 
im, father of Benjamin Sen. He also 
lived and died upon this place. Ephra- 
im Tucker, had a harrow, made by him- 
self, of peculiar shape and workmanship. 
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One day, while ot work in the field with 
this implement, Rev. Jonathan Marsh 
called upon him, and being struck with 
the singular appearance of the drag, he 
told Mr. Tucker, he thought it could be 
no sin to worship the contrivance, as it 
was "like nothing in the heavens above, 
or the earth beneath." Ever after it 
was common among the inhabitants to 
call anything which was queer and 
strange, "as odd as Tucker's drag." 

The Tucker family of West Hill were 
well-to-do, industrious people. An amus- 
iug anecdote is told of one of them who, 
many years ago, was a member of a mili- 
tia company in this town. Training day 
in old times, like election, was a great 
event. Each member of the company was 
required to arm and equip himself, and 
of course when the training was over, 
took his musket as well as other equip- 
ments home. Rum was freely indulged 
in by both soldiers and spectators, and it 
was to be expected that some, if not all, 
would be more or less influenced by the 
free indulgence which was considered per- 
fectly proper upon training day. Mr. 
Tucker, the hero of the story, was one of 
those who upon this certain occasion im- 
bibed freely, and after the day's marching 
and parading was over, while in one of 
the stores at this village where were con- 
gregated the young men and boys, brim 
full of fun, he fell asleep. The boys cap- 
ture'! his gun and in it, over a good 
charge of powder, Ihey rammed a wad of 
punk, and on this inflammable wad they 
put another charge of powder, then punk 
and powder alternately, until the gun bar- 
rel was filled to the muzzle. Mr. Tucker 
upon awaking, threw his gun over his 
shoulder aiid prepared to start upon his 
journey for West Hill, but not before the 
boys had managed to set fire to the first 
wad of punk which commenced burning 
slowly. The militia man sot his face 
towards the setting sun ; when about half 
way up the first rise of the hill, near the 
cemetery, the first charge of powder igni- 
ted and bang! went the gun. Mr. Tucker 
turned in amazement, examined the smok- 
ing muzzle, concluded the old thing had 



"hung fire" from the last volley, tossed it 
back upon his shoulder and matched on. 
About where Chloe Lankton now lives, 
the old flint lock asserted itself again with 
a still more pronounced bang! "Well, 1 ' 
said Tucker, "that is the d — dest gun," 
but thinking there must be some mistake, 
he again came to a "right shoulder shift" 
and marched a few rods farther, when 
bang! went the musket again. This was 
too much for endurance, lie gave the old 
thing a toss over into Capt. McNary'B 
field, exelaming, "D — n the gun," and 
walked on. The gun spoke out again, 
and Tucker, with eyes beginning to 
"bung out," accelerated his steps, but 
soon beard a final salute from the old fire- 
lock. Thinking the devil must have got 
into it, lest he might be overtaken by his 
satanic majesty, he struck a dead run, 
which he kept up until the heights of 
West Hill were reached, when turning, he 
shook his fists in defiance of North End 
and all its imps. The youngsters had 
been witnesses ro the workings of the 
whole plot, and for many years a laugh 
could be raised at the merest mention of 
"Tucker's gun."' 

Walking up a small hill a short distance 
from Mr. Burwell's house, we come in full 
view of the beautiful lake, commonly 
known as West Hill Pond. This natural 
sheet of water must have a history most 
interesting could it be told complete. 
Some facts can be given in regard to it, 
and another number will contain them. 

NUMBER EIGHT. 

The sheet of water in the north west- 
ern part of the town was called WonK- 
sunk-munk, or Wnnksunk-a-mug, by the 
Indians before the place was inhabited by 
white settlers. In the early records of the 
town, at the time of its survey for home 
lots and highways in 1734, this is referred 
to as "a large pond called by the Indians, 
Wonksunk-a-munk." 

Daniel Shepard who came from Farm- 
ington in 1738, in 1748 removed to the 
east shore of the lake and was, so far as 
known, the first white settler on its banks. 
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His farm in this vicinity comprised 48 
acres, more or less, and his dwelling was 
situated not far from the farm now own- 
ed by Joseph and J. Henry Merrill, farth- 
er north, and on the west side of the road. 
He died August 18, 1784. He had a son 
and a grandson who bore his name, and 
other descendants who remained for many 
years dwellers near the lake. From this 
family came the name "Shepard's Pond" 
which was for years the local designation 
of the sheet of water. As the Shepard 
family removed from the neighborhood, 
and gradually ceased to be identified with 
it, the name of "West Hill Pond" eamo 
into common acceptation. After all these 
changes would it not be well to call this 
beautiful lake by its original name, Wonk- 
sunkmunk ? 

The origin and meaning of this name 
has remained buried in the obscurity of 
some old Tunxis tradition. Dr. Trumbull, 
who has published a volume on Indian 
names, gives ihis one no satisfactory 
meaning. There is a legend that an old 
Indian Chief by the name of "Sunk-a-mug" 
once lived hereabouts, and was buried on 
Pike Island, near the present residence of 
Frederick Merrill. From him the lake 
may have taken its original apellation, 
but this can be at the best, only conjec- 
ture. 

Some sixty years ago, Hiram Drigg6 
and William Hart, (father of Truman 
Hart), carried a chain on the ice and 
measured the lake, which is a mile and a 
halt in length, and a half mile at its great- 
est width, while seventy-two feet is the 
deepeBt known sounding. Loon Island, 
near the western shore, now nearly sub- 
merged, formerly hail an area of a half 
acre, and some fifty years ago there was a 
building upon it, erected by Alpheus Spen- 
cer for a shop in which he made clock pins 
of ivy or laurel wood. It was afterwards 
used as a hunting and fishing lodge for 
the accommodation of those who visited 
the place in quest of game. The building 
was afterwards removed to Eaton Hill and 
a dwelling made of it. 

Wild geese, ducks and loons abounded 
here, and the waters were well stocked 



with pickerel, perch, suckers and bull- 
heads. About sixteen years since, black 
bass were introduced into the lake, and 
for three years the catching of them was 
prohibited. It was thought, by some, 
that the bass would exterminate the 
pickerel, but such has not been the case, 
the latter, being a quicker fish in their 
motions than the bass, are still abundant 
in their old haunts. 

A steam saw mill was built on the west 
side of the lake in 1864 by Horace F. 
Merrill, and about one hundred acres of 
land were cleared. The mill was burned 
and the land, now covered with a thick 
new growth, . is one of the best blackberry 
fields to be found. So far as is known 
there was never a person drowned in the 
lake. About thirty years ago, Augustus 
Tyler, now of Colebrook, broke in while 
fishing on the ice, and was rescued in an 
exhausted condition by Luther Barrett 
who heard his cries while passing. 

In the summer season, the thick groves 
on the shores of the lake are the most 
beautiful resort imaginable, and are fre- 
quented by fishing and picnic parties fiom 
far aud near. 

In 1880, there were no less than forty- 
seven boats on the lake, most of them to 
let by those who had summer lodges on 
the shores to accommodate pleasure part- 
ies. There are several private boat 
houses, owned by citizens in town, — 
among these is one belonging to the au- 
thoress, Mrs. Julie P. Smith. So clear is 
the water, that objects are visible to a 
great depth, and Truman Hart relates 
that once while hunting from a boat, he 
dropped his rifle, and diving twenty-two 
feet, pulled it up by main Btrength from 
the bottom where it had lodged. "Suck- 
er Brook," sometimes called an inlet, is 
only a connecting link with a swamp ly- 
ing near on the west shore. The outlet of 
the lake is "Puud Brook," which empties 
into Morgan river near the Paul Roberts 
place, now owned by Aaron Lane. 

In 1864, the Greenwoods Scythe Co. 
purchased the right to dam this outlet, to 
compensate the Greenwoods Cotton Mills 
for water used during the months of June, 
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July and August, when by terms of agree- 
ment, they (the Scythe Co.) were debarred 
from using the water from the Green- 
woods pond. When the Greenwoods Co. 
bought out the Scythe Co.'s works, they 
took this privilege, and in 1876, for 
safety, at an expense of $1,200, put in a 
permanent stone bulk-head at the outlet 
of the lake. This raises the surface of 
the water nine feet, thereby submerging 
Loon Island. The Greenwoods Company 
hare a gate about twenty-four inches 
square, by which they draw the water in 
ease of exigenoy, when their Otis reser- 
voir fails to furnish sufficient extra sup- 
ply. A gate-keeper remains In charge of 
the outlet. When this nine feet of water 
has been exhausted, the springs will not 
again nil the basin, but it must remain in 
its lowered condition until heavy rains or 
melting snows restore the needed supply. 



NUMBER NINE. 

Approaching lake Wonksunkmunk from 
the east, about a quarter of a mile before 
the lake is reached, a road runs north and 
south. Turning to the north, a few rods 
from the intersection, there stands an old- 
fashioned farm house, occupied by the 
sons of Captaiu Norman Merrill, Joseph 
and J. Henry, and their sister Kate. 
Captain Merrill, who died May 5, 1874, 
will be mentioned more fully iu a future 
number. His widow, Mrs. Anna Merrill, 
died in this house, Oct. 30, 1882, at the 
age of 93. This place was formerly own- 
ed by her father, Roswell Marsh, who 
married Anna Crow, the house having 
been built by Job Marsh, the father of 
Roswell. Mrs. Merrill was born in this 
house, as was her father. She was the 
oldest of five children, one son and four 
daughters. The son was drowned when 
quite young by falling into a tub of apple 
juice in the cider mill near the house. 
This old cider mill is one of the relics of a 
former generation. The apples are 
thrown in a circular trough, within which 
a large wheel, made of heavy timbers, is 
rolled by horse power, thus crushing them 



to a pomace which is removed to a press 
near by. Many years ago this kind of 
cider mill was common, now this is the 
only one left in town. Roswell Marsh 
died Sep. 26, 1843, at the age of 83. 

Maria, the second daughter married Ira 
Seymour; Fanny married Truman 
Kellogg, and is now living on the road be- 
tween Town Hill and Nepaug. She is the 
mother of Mrs. Orvis Griggs, and of Frank 
Kellogg, her nearest neighbor. Sabrina 
was the first wife of the late James F. 
Henderson, Esq., a merchant and manu- 
facturer in the village of Nepaug. Job 
Marsh, the builder of this house, was the 
second son of the original proprietor and 
settler Jonathan, by his second wife. He 
died Sep. 22d, 1822, at the age of 93. 

Beyond this place, about 30 rods to the 
north, was a house owned and occupied 
by Ely Andruss, who moved away, and 
the place was bought by Roswell Marsh, 
The house is now torn down, though a 
portion of the chimney is still standing. 
A few rods north of the Merrill place, 
on the opposite side of tiie road, was the 
place of Daniel Shepard, mentioned in the 
last number of this series as having given 
his name to the lake. 

The next house beyond Daniel Shep- 
ard's was that of Samuel Kelley, whose 
wife was Polly Ward, a sister of the wife 
of Ashbel Marsh, Sen. They removed to 
the west many years ago. A little be- 
yond this, was a small log cabin, in which 
lived a family by the name of Foote. A 
short distance from there, was another log 
cabin occupied by Israel Griffin, and still 
farther on another, in which Lomer Grif- 
fin lived. 

Turning back towards the south, after 
passing the Capt. Norman Merrill place, 
,)uBt beyond the road to the east, was, 
many years ago, a house owned and occu- 
pied by John Marsh, the older brother of 
Job. He had four children — Nathaniel, 
James, Caleb and Harriet. Mr. Marsh re- 
moved to Bridgewater, N. Y., with his son 
James, in the latter part of the last cen- 
tury; he died there in 1805, at the age of 
78. The bouse was torn down in 1849. 
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The house at the south end of the lake, 
where Henry J. Tucker now lives, was 
built by Asa Ambuss about 1824. After 
the death of Mrs. AndrusB, about 1830, 
the place was bought by Richard Hop- 
kins, who died Nov. 4, 1867. After the 
death of his minor son, William B. in 
1874, the place was sold to the preseut 
owner. 

In a house at the south of the lake, off 
in the lots, lived Job Marsh Jr., who died 
in 1835, at the age of nearly eighty-nine 
years. His wife was Salome Beach of 
GoBhen, who died six years later, nearly 
seventy-eight years of age. They had 
eight childreu, viz: Patty, Candace, 
Miles, Ebenezer, Elisha, Eliza, Hiram 
and Hila. 

A few rods further along was a house 
near the road, occupied by Amos Marsh, 
who also was a son of Job Marsh, Sen. 
Elijah Marsh, another son, was, during 
the war of the Revolution, a mariner in 
the navy, and was captured on board the 
Snake by the vessel of war, Nancy Wan- 
ton, and was paroled at Saint Christopher 
in the Caribbee Islands, Dec. 29, 1779, 
by Win. Malthew Burt, Esquire, Gover- 
uor-in-Chief and Captain General. He 
returned home and died upon the old 
homestead unmarried. 

The house and farm now occupied by 
John M. Andruss was formerly owned by 
John Roberts, who had a son John. Mr. 
Roberts sold the place to Chauncy Eaton, 
who died in 1871, the property still be- 
longs to his estate. We are now very 
near the Torrington line, and scarcely half 
a mile from the point upon which rest the 
corners of the four towns — New Hartford, 
Barkhamsted, Winchester and Torring- 
ton. 

Now let us retrace our steps, passing to 
the south of the lake, and the house of 
Henry J. Tucker, near which are the pic- 
nic grounds and boat houses for the ac- 
commodation of hunterB, fishermen and 
pleasure seekers. These grounds are in a 
grove at the extreme southern end of the 
lake, where its whole length and breath 
can be readily seen from the banks. 

Tho first place east of Henry Tucker's 



is that of his father, mentioned in Num- 
ber Seven as Benjamin Tucker, Jr. He 
married RoBolia Avery, and ihey have 
had five children, viz: Ann married 
Warren A. Jones, and is now living in 
Bakerville; Sophia married Geo. H. Clark, 
she died in Forestville, in 1859 ; Betsey 
married her cousin Leonard Tucker, Jr., 
and is now living in California; Frank and 
Henry J. 

Mr. Tucker died Sept. 2, 1882, at the 
age of 76. His widow still resides upon 
the place. The house, which is an old- 
fashioned red one, was formerly owned 
and built by Nehemiah AndrusB, the 
father of Asa, previously mentioned. He 
died in 1828 at the age of eighty-five, and 
afterwards his son Isaac lived there. 

A few rods beyond this house, in the 
hollow, is located the West Hill school 
house, which stands near School House 
brook. This is probably the second 
school house, as it was built in 1816. 
The first school house was located further 
along, near the old Lankton place, and 
was probably built not long after 1770, 
when the Weat Hill district was set off by 
a vote of the town. In the early days of the 
district, schools were held is the houses 
of inhabitants designated by a committee 
appointed at town or society meeting. 

About half way up the hill which rises 
from the brook, stood, until the fall of 
1881, the small house of Joseph Lankton, 
the father of Chloe, who is known far and 
near as the patient sufferer. Mr. Lankton 
was a tall, largo man, good natured and 
full of anecdote. He was a shoemaker. 
He died in this house March 7, 1858, 
only three months after his wife. They 
were each 82 years of age, having lived 
together 61 years, lacking but one iLonth. 
In this house Chloe suffered from 1829 to 
1865, when Bhe was removed to her 
present residence near North Village, 
which was formerly the North End dis- 
trict school house. 

Chloe was born in Burlington Feb, 26, 
1812. In 1821 she came with her pa- 
rents from Torringford, where they had 
lived six years. When she was 17 years 
of age, with Bome of her school-mates she 
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went from the schooi house to the brook 
to wash her slate. While thus occupied 
she slipped and fell, hurting her spine. 
This injury, aggravated by hereditary 
scrofula, brought on the disability from 
which she has been a helpless invalid for 
half a century. For two or three years 
by the aid of a staff, she could get about 
a little. When she was twenty years old 
she was confined to her bed, from which 
she has hardly risen since- In July it will 
be fifty years since she has Btood upon 
her feet. Her mind is clear and in dispo- 
sition she is always cheerful. In a reclin- 
ing position she sews and works all man- 
ner of useful and ornamental articles, and 
in little drawers, cupboards, nooks and 
crannies near the head of her bed, she is 
surrounded with innumerable little con- 
venient and pretty articles which she has 
made with her skillful, busy fingers, or 
which have been presented to her. Of 
the six daughters of her parents, Chloe is 
the only one remaining — three having 
died of scrofulous consumption and two 
of cancer. 

Joseph Lnnkton purchased l his house 
of Esquiro William Battel. Elisha Row- 
ley htcd previously lived there, as had Asa 
Baker, the father of William Swayze 
Baker. Mr. Baker was a shoemaker. 
The house was for some years occupied 
by another shoemaker, Israel Gross, who 
removed to Torringford. Mr. Gross went 
about from house to honso making and 
repairing shoes, which was the custom 
seventy-five years ago. 

On up the hill, nearly a quarter of a 
mile, are the ruins of the house, formerly 
the Captain Sylvester Seymour place. 
This in its day was a handsome house, 
with a large piazza on two sid^s, occupy- 
ing a very sightly position, and wan re- 
garded as one of the finest places in town. 
Capt. Seymour wub the grandson of John 
Seymour, of whom an account was given 
in Number Seven, Capt. Sylvester Sey- 
mour was considered one of the best 
farmers in this region, and gave much 
attention, among other things, to >heep 
raising. He was also a road contractor, 
And by this means made a great portion of 



his property. Capt. Seymour, who died 
in 1828, at the age of sixty-two years, 
married Lucre tia Cook. She died in 
1849 at the ase of seventy-five. Their 
children were Henry, Edward, Mary Ann, 
who married a Mr. Herrick of Penn- 
sylvania; Electa never married ; Sylvester, 
who died iu New York; William, who 
died in Markezan, Wis., a few years Hince ; 
Nancy never married; Thomas, who died 
in Meadville,Pa., and Elizabeth who never 
married. All these brothers and Bisters 
are now dead. The old house, which had 
gone to decay, was taken down in the 
spring of 1882. The chimney is still 
standing to mark the spot where once 
stood the residence of one of New Hart- 
ford's most prosperous farmers. 

NUMBER TEN. 

Lieut. Uriah Seymour, montioued in the 
lust number, lived about six rods to the 
north of bis son, Sylvester. The house 
disappeared many years ago, though an 
indentation in the ground shows plainly 
where the cellar has been filled and lev- 
eled off, the outline of the foundation be- 
ing still distinct. An old well, very near, 
yet remains partly open. Uriah Seymour 
was a man of intelligence and influence 
in town matters. He commanded as 
Lieut, a detachment of mounted men who 
volunteered for the relief of Charlestown 
in 1775. He was a son of John Seymour 
previously mentioned. 

A few rods directly east of these two 
old Seymour places, is the house and 
farm owned, 75 years ago, bv Esquire 
Chauncey Seymour, another son of Uriah. 
Ho, like his father, was a man of intelli- 
gence and influence, And held various 
offices of honor and profit in the town. 
He represented the town in the legisla- 
ture in 1810, '12 and '13. He took a 
lively interest in education, and for many 
years was acting school visitor. He was 
also Justice of the Peace, and held other 
offices in the gift of his townsmen. Like 
his brother, "Captain 'Vest," as he waB 
familiarly called, tho 'Squire was a very 
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thorough-going farmer, and was noted for 
keeping the best of stook. 

In an old account book of Rev. Jonathan 
Marsh, the first minister settled in New 
Hartford, (presented to the writer by Mr. 
J. S. Watson, of Hartford), is found 
the following Bomewhat curious entry: 
•'June 3, 1785, Chauncey Seymour, Dr., 
to marrying you — 6 8." He was the 
father of three sons and six daughters, 
of whom, Nancy married Warren Wheeler ; 
Ira was mentioned iu the last number ; 
Polly married Tertius Wadsworth, Esq., 
a prosperous business and public man in 
North Village ; Lovisa married Perry 
Moore, now living in New Britain ; Eliza 
and Sally married in succession Royal I. 
Watson, well known a few years ago in 
the south part of the town ; Chauncy, Jr. ; 
Isabella never married, and Sedgwick who 
lived upon the place and died in 1859. 
The latter was the father of Mrs. H. H. 
Stone of this town, and of Hudson M. 
Seymour who, with his mother, now lives 
upou the place. The house, though built 
many years ago, has been well cared for, 
and still presents a thrifty, well-preserved 
appearance. Its original owner died in 
1839. 

The next place en this road is that of 
tho late John Blakesley, built by him in 
1842. His wife, who survives him and 
still lives on the place, was the daughter 
of William Hart, a Bhoemaker, well known 
about here not many years ago. Mr. 
Blakesley was an industrious, honest man, 
and although he had but an acre and a 
half of land, he always found enough to 
do upon it, and his place, for neatness and 
high culture, could not be excelled in 
Litchfield County. It was by many con- 
sidered a treat to look his little place over, 
so nicely was everything kept. He raised 
celery, garden vegetables aud aome to- 
bacco, and from his own exclusive pro- 
duction made very good cigars. He died 
suddenly of heart disease while working 
in his garden July 4, 1881. 

Arriving now at the forks of the road 
where L. Barrett lives, we will return lo 
the Captain Seymour place, and going di- 
rectly south half a mile, we corne to the 



place where stood the house of Roger 
Olmsted. He removed to the West, and 
the place was bought by Esq. James 
Thorp who died there in November, 1849. 
Esq. Thorp who was a son of Col. Earles 
Thorp, was a man of more than ordi 
nary intelligence. He studied medicine 
with Dr. Abemethy on Town Hill, but 
never practiced as a physician. In his 
younger days he taught school. He was 
Justice of the Peace, represented tlie 
town in the legislature from 1832 to 
1835, and filled other offices in the town. 
He had two daughters, one of whom, Mon- 
imia J., married Horace Goodwin, the 
other died unmarried. This place has 
been owned by different persons since 
Esq. Thorp's death, among whom were 
Col. Birdsey Norton of Goshen, and 
Samuel Allen. The old house was burned 
in the spring of 1865. The houso now 
standing on the farm was built by Bar- 
tholomew Finnan, its present owner. 

NUMBER bXEYEN. 

From the Esq. Thorp place, the road 
curved gradually to the east, aud on about 
half a mile, is reached a fine-looking white 
farm house, which was built about 1815, 
by Captain Norman Merrill. Before this 
house there stood, almost upon the same 
ground, though a few feet to the west, an 
old house which was occupied several 
years by Capt. Merrill before he tore it 
down to make room for the new one, 
This old house was occupied by Benjamin 
Henshaw. Col. Earles Thorp once owned 
the place and removed from it to Town 
Hill. Joshua Cady also owned the pUco. 
Mrs. Anna Merrill, the widow of Captain 
Norman, Baid she had heard the old house 
was built by Aslibel Andruss, Captain 
Merrill purchased the place of his father- 
in-law, Roswell Marsh, and lived there 
until May, 184G, when he removed to 
the R. Marsh place near Lake Wonksunk- 
munk — his son R. Muish Merrill removing 
to it from the latter place in transfer. Iu 
this house nine of his eleven children 
were born, of whom seven are still living, 
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as follows : Candace, the widow of Gor- 
don W. Henderson; Frederick, Norman B., 
Augustas, (now of Thomaston), Joseph, 
J. Henry, and Kate. Those who have 
died are R. Marsh, Fayette, Frank and 
Anna, (Mrs. Shubael H. Henderson). 
Captain Merrill, who commanded a horse 
company during the palmy days of 
Connecticut militia, was for many years 
a selectman, served several years in the 
legislature, and held other town offices. 
He was an enterprising man, and made 
a good deal of money by contracting for 
the building of roads, dams and bridges. 
He died May 4th, 1861, instead of 1774, 
as was erroneously stated in No. 9 of this 
series. Roswell Marsh Merrill, the oldest 
son of the latter, resided upon the place 
until his death Oct. 10, 1865. His wid- 
ow, two sons and a daughter, continued 
residing there until 1875, when they sold 
the farm and removed to Hartford. Her- 
man Clark now lives upon the place, 
though the property is owned by William 
Chapin of Sheffield, Mass. The cider 
mill, a few rods to the east, was built iu 
1832. by Captain Merrill. It stands near 
where the road turns oft to the Captain 
Pitts Goodwin place. 

About a quarter of a mile south, on the 
west side of the road, an old cellar-place 
has, for many yeare, marked the spot 
where once stood the Chapman place, so 
called. This Mr. Chapman had I hree 
daughters; one married Jesse Gilbert, 
one a Mr. Colton, and another Mr. Neal. 

A few rods below, on the opposite side 
of the road, remain the marks of what 
was known as the Stevens house. Nearly 
opposite, once stood a house called the 
Filly house. Very near this spot still 
remains an old well which was dug with 
a wooden shovel by Mrs. Merrill, the 
mother of Mrs. Filly and Dr. Eldad 
Merrill. 

A few rods from this, stands a small 
white house, built in 1851 by Augustus 
Merrill. The house stands upon the cel- 
lar of the old Jesse Gilbert place, which 
was torn down in 1840. Mr. Gilbert 
bought the place in 1794 of Benjamin 
Henshaw. The old house was occupied 



many years by Giles Cone, whose wife 
was an adopted daughter of Jesse Gilbert. 
kOme distance below, on the opposite 
side, was an old house occupied, many 
years ago, by "Deacon" Filly. He was 
the brother-in-law of Dr. Eldad Merrill, 
and had a son Eldad. 

The large red house, now owned and 
occupied by Frederick Merrill, a short 
distance from the old Deacon Filly cellar, 
is one of the historic places of the town. 
It was built, probably about 1746, by 
Lieut. Joseph Merrill, who was the oldest 
son of Joseph Merrill, the pioneer settler. 
His son-in-law, the late Rev. Frederick 
Marsh, of Winchester, in a manuscript 
record, (now in the possession of Mr. 
Marsh's grandson, Geo. M. Carrington, 
Esq., of Winsted), writes of him : "Joseph 
Merrill, Jun'r., was an industrious and 
respectable farmer and mechanic (shoe- 
maker) and lived one and one-half miles 
S. W. of the meeting house on Town Hill." 
His wife was Lydia, daughter of Elijah 
Flower, who lived in North village iu the 
house which was torn down thirty or forty 
years ago by Wilson B. Spring, who built 
upon its cellar the house which ritauds to 
the north of, and opposite, the H'f'd & 
Conn. Western depot. Joseph Merrill, 
Jr., died in March, 1821, at the age of 
seventy-six, and his wife died the month 
previous, at the age of seventy-two. They 
raised a family of four daughters, of whom 
Lydia married Harvey Sadd ; Sylvia, Rev, 
Moses Gillett ; Parual, Rev. Frederick 
Marsh; and Jerusha, Daniel Lyman. Af- 
ter Lieut. Merrill died, his son-in-law, 
Harvey Sadd, lived there. 

During the small pox epidemic of 1792 
this house was used as a hospital, and 
many stricken with this dread disease 
were taken there for treatment. The 
house is still in an excellent state of pre- 
servation, presents a good appearance 
outside and is well kept and comfortable 
inside. 

The present owner of the place, Fred- 
erick Merrill, sou of Capt. Norman, pur- 
chased it forty-five years ago, and fitted 
it up for his bride, Elizabeth, daughter of 
Schuyler Holcomb. Here they were mar- 
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ried in 1838, and have spout their wed- 
ded life. Mr. Merrill was for many years 
a school teacher in this uud adjacent 
towns, aud is remembered and respected 
by large numbers of men and women now 
in the prime of life, as a successful and 
dignified master, who ruled the most tur- 
bulent spirits by the wand of uffeetion 
rather than the too common birch-rod. 

We have now arrived at the cross-roads 
where a bridge spaus West, or Carter, 
brook. In the southeastern angle of these 
roads stands a red house, which waa built 
by Joseph Merrill for Harvey Sadd, who 
lived there unLil the death of his father- 
in-law. Mr. Sadd was a silversmith, and 
had a shop and water power on the brook 
just north of the house. Mr, Ashbel 
Marsh has a couple of solid silver spoons 
made by Mr. Sadd in this shop. He also 
had an iron foundry there which was in 
operation withiu fifty years. In this 
foundry he made stoves, pots, kettles, etc. 
Mr. Sadd was the first mau to bring stoves 
into New Hartford, he bought them in 
Canaan and sold them to several of the 
inhabitants. This was befere he com- 
menced making them. In those days, the 
old-fashioned fire-places were the only 
means of heating houses or cooking food. 

Harvey Sadd came to New Hartford 
from East Windsor. In 1829 ho removed 
with his family to Austiuburg, Ohio, 
where he died in 1840 at the age of sixty- 
four years. His wife died in 184=3- They 
had eight children, of whom Geo. F. Sadd, 
now of Geneva, 0., who married Jane 
Strong, mentioned in Number six 
was the youngest. The place is now 
owned by N. B. Merrill, and has been oc- 
cupied by different families Lor the past 
twenty years. 

Farther on to the southeast, near the 
house now owued aud occupied by Nor- 
man B. Merrill, was an old house occu- 
pied seventy-Live years ago, by Capt. Wm. 
Newell, who was a blacksmith, and work- 
ed near by. Mr. Ashbel Marsh tells of a 
scythe made by him on his anvil, for Mr. 
Marsh's father, upon which could be seen 
every blow of the hammer. It was rough 
iu appearance us compared with scythes 



of the present day, but was excellent to 
cut. Capt, Newell had three sons, of 
whom William Jr., removed to the west; 
Henry married Capt. Cook's daughter 
Laura, he died south while peddling; 
and Roger, who went to Scott's Swamp, 
Farmington, He also had two daughters 
— Nancy and Dolly. The old house, which 
waB built between nicety and one hun- 
dred years ago by Bildad Merrill, an uncle 
of the late Marti u Merrill, was taken down 
by the present owner of the place, who 
built the one now standing in 1863. 
Norman B. Merrill is a son of Capt. Nor- 
man, and like his brother Frederick, has 
been a successful school teacher. He has 
been for several years secretary of the 
Board of School Visitors ; has represented 
the town in the legislature; for several 
years Town Clerk, and has heid other of- 
fices of trust. His wife is the youngest 
daughter of Rov. Amasa Jerome. They 
had a family of three sons and one daugh- 
ter, all of whom, but one, have gone 
away from home to live. 

On the corner of this road, leading due 
east across to the Town Hill road (now 
abandoned and grown up to bushes), was 
a house built by Elisha Pettibone who re- 
moved to Barkhamsted. The place wae 
afterwards known as the Bristol Dawson 
place, a man by that name having lived 
there. After Bristol Dawson, this honse 
was occupied by Chester Douglass. Bena- 
jah Douglass, oldest son of Lhe latter, 
served an apprenticeship with Wm. Daw- 
son, son of Bristol, confectioner, in New 
Haven. Ho now has a large establish- 
ment, and sends out four-horse teams all 
over the state with his candy, etc. Abra- 
ham Hemmingway lived in the house 
afterwards. The house was torn down 
about forty years ago. 

Beyond here, where the Town Hill road 
forks in, opposite the Truman Kellogg 
place, was a house occupied by Isaac 
Cadwell, but it was torn down many years 
ago by Deacon Jumes Merrill. The hou.se 
now owned by the widow of Truman Kel- 
logg, was owned, seventy-five years ago, 
by Abijah Moore. Ho had four sous — 
Abijah, Orrin, Allen and Perry. The first 
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three removed to the West, and the last 
went to New Britain, where he now re- 
aides. Mr. Moore had six daughters. 
Abigail married John Strong, Phoobe mar- 
ried a Benham, Sarah mairied Aaron Hen- 
derson, Triphenia married Jeduthun Wil- 
son, Almira married Andrew Winslow, 
and after his death a Mr. Burdick ; Lu- 
cretia married Wm. Smith of New Britain, 
and Naney, Joseph Cowles — they wore the 
parents of Mrs. Hiram P. Smith, now liv- 
ing in the south part of the town. 

This number has taken us away from 
We6t Hill, where we shall return some 
future day and finish up the ground in 
that pleasant region. 

NUMBER TWELVE. 

At the Truman Kellogg place corner, 
we turn to the northeast towards Town 
Hill, and the first house we come to is the 
one now owned by Deacon James Merrill, 
though not occupied by him. Dea. Mer- 
rill married for his first wife Julia, the 
daughter of Phineas Holcomb, of West 
Hill. He has one son, Marshall, now liv- 
ing in Winsted, and four daughters. The 
daughters are Emeline, who married the 
late Ira Merrill ; Harriet married the late 
James Kellogg ; Frances married Leonard 
W. Kellogg of New Haven, and Julia A. 
married John Polly, a lawyer, now living 
in Chicago. The present owner of this 
farm, who now lives with his daughter, 
Mrs. Harriet Kellogg at Nepaug, is the. 
son of Capt. Phineas Merrill. The latter 
built the house about 1825, and lived 
upon the place until his death, March 31, 
1828. He was married in 1781 to Anna 
Buell of Litchfield, a descendant of John 
Buell, the first white settler in that town. 
She died in this house, September 4, 
1855, at the age of ninety-eight. They 
had two daughters — Candnce, who mar- 
ried Joseph Gilbert, and removed to Mich- 
igan, where she died; Harriet, who mar- 
ried Roger Mills, Esq., a lawyer, who 
lived for many years and died in North 
Village ; the three sons — Norman and 
James, both previously mentioned; and 
Henry. The last named died when a child. 



Captain Phineas Merrill was an officer in 
the war of the Revolution. He held tlie 
rank of Captain and Conductor of team- 
sters, under the command of Col, Jere- 
miah Wadsworth of Hartford, CommiB- 
sary of the State of Connecticut. 

The next house, on tho same side of the 
road, some twenty rods to the north, was 
built in 1855, by Marshall Merrill, son of 
Deacon James. It stands a few feet back 
of where a house once stood, which was 
the home of his great grandfather, Joseph 
Merrill, Sen., one of the pioneer settlers 
uf New Hartford. This old house was 
probably one of the very first dwellings 
erected in the town. Here the old settler 
lived, and here he died Oct. 13, 1738, 
aged eighty-two years. He had three 
wives; the first, Mary, probably died 
before he removed from Hartford in 
1734. His Beeond wife was ,Abigail 
Stone of Guilford, and the third wife was 
Martha, the widow of David Chapins, a 
soldier who lost his life in the expedition 
against Havana, under Gen. Lyman, i" 
1762. A detachment of sixteen young 
men from New Hartford went in this ex- 
pedition, of whom but one, Benjamin 
Merrill, lived to return. 

It is to be regretted that the names of 
all of these young soldiers cannot be pre- 
served. A diligent search among the 
records at Hartford, discloses the follow- 
ing, which are all that can be found, viz: 
Michael Merrill (son of Joseph), Eliakim 
Merrill, David Chapins, Zebulon Shepard, 
Joseph Watson, Nathaniel Wilcox, Gideon 
Smith, John Miller and Joseph Whiting 
Miirsh. The last named was the son of 
Rev. Jonathan Marsh, and the first New 
Hartford graduate of Yale College. 

By his first wife, Joseph Merrill had 
one daughter — Clemence, or Clement, 
who married Deacon Noah Kellogg; by 
his second wife, to whom he was married 
"March ye last day, 1742," he had four 
sons and four daughters. Joseph, Jr., of 
whom some account is given in last num- 
ber, died upon the Havana expedition 
Sept. 5, 1762; Phineas; and James, who 
lived at Sandisheld, Mass., and at Balls- 
ton Spa, N. Y.; Mary married Ichabod 
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Merrill, (the father of Deacon Joseph and 
Eli, Sen.;) Abigail married Eli Andrus ; 
Mercy married Captain Titus Watson of 
Norfolk, an officer of the Revolution ; 
Prudence married Asahel Humphrey, 
Esq., of Norfolk; Joanna married Jonas 
Safford, and lived in Poultney, Vt., from 
whence they removed to Gallipolis, Ohio. 
His wife Abigail, died May 3d, 1768, 
and lies buried by his side in the Town 
Hill burying ground. By his third wife, 
he had one son Michael, who studied 
medicine, and practiced his profession in 
Great Barrington, Mass. This Joseph 
Merrill Sen., was the son of Deacon 
Abraham Merrill of Hartford, one of the 
proprietors of New Hartford, and grand- 
son of John Merrill Esq., also of Hart- 
ford. 

Just beyond the Joseph Merrill home- 
stead, on the east side of the highway, 
seventy-five years ago, was a house oocu- 
pied by Benjamin Skinner, who was a 
weaver, and afterwards removed to North 
End, and worked as miller in a griBt 
mill which Btood on Spruce Brook, just 
below what is known as the Simons place. 
This houBe was once struck by lightning, 
Mr. Skinner was prostrated but not killed. 
The writer has been unable to learn who 
owned this house, or when it was built. 

A little further on, about where Marsh- 
all Merrill's barn now stands, was, many 
years ago, a house occupied by Dr. Josiah 
Hatch, who married Elizabeth, sister of 
Moses and EliaB Kellogg, and after sev- 
eral years practice in New Hartford, re- 
moved to Granville, Mass. 

Some twenty-five rode above the last 
named place, on the east side, at the an- 
gle of the road, once stood a house occu- 
pied by Moses Marsh, a shoemaker, son 
of the proprietor, Jonathan Marsh. He 
died more than eighty years ago, but hiB 
daughters lived there years after his 
death. He had a numerous family, three 
of whom died young; the others wore — 
Sarah, who married David Covil, removed 
to the West ; Anna, married Allen Good- 
win, and was the mother of Horace Good- 
win, a silversmith in Hartford ; Amy. 
married Eli Seymour, of West Hartford ; 



Lucy, (twin to Amy), married Theodorp 
Lee; Lois, married John Seymour; Han- 
nah; Moses, who died in Hartford, a 
young man. Afterwards, Eliphalet En- 
sign bought this place, and with his wife 
lived there until they both died, then tht 
house was torn down. There is but little 
left to show where the last three mention- 
ed houses stood, yet it seemed necessary 
to mention the fact of their former ex- 
istence. 

We are now approaching Town Hill, 
concerning which locality additional in- 
teresting facts will be given. 

NUMBER THIRTEEN. 

Approaching Town Hill from the Joseph 
Merrill farm, the first house reached, is 
the small white one, now owned and oc- 
cupied by James Dugan. This houae was 
built by its present owner, a previous 
dwelling having burned upon the place. 
The original house is supposed to have 
been built by Dea. Noah Kellogg for his 
son-in-law, David Wheeler, who lived 
there. Titus Woodruff once owned the 
place, and with his three sons and six 
daughters, lived upon it. His sons were 
Solomon, John and Wareham, the latter 
now living in Griffin, Georgia. His 
daughters were Caroline, who married 
William Steele the son of Zadoc; Orrill, 
who married Chas. D. Kellogg; Flora, 
who married Simeon Looinis, and is now 
living in New Britain; Abigail, who mar- 
ried Ammi Wilcox ;, Fidelia, who married 
David Benjamin, and Ellen, who married 
Chester Doming of Canaan. These are 
all dead except Flora and Wareham. 
Mr. Woodruff removed to Goshen, about 
1847, where he died, and William Wedge 
became the purchaser of the place. It was 
owned for several years by John Wood- 
ruff, above mentioned, who died there in 
18G8. He was the father of Walter C. 
Woodruff, who with his mother lives in 
North Village. After his death, the 
place was sold to the present owner. 

Nearly opposite the last mentioned 
place, stands a modern white house, own- 
ed and occupied by Mrs. Emetine Merrill. 
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This house was built in 1850, by Mrs. 
Merrill's husband, the late Ira Merrill, 
and his brother Eli J. The house stands 
near the spot where formerly stood the 
residence of Dea, Noah Kellogg, who 
married, "November ye 18th, 1754," the 
eldest daughter of Joseph Merrill, men- 
tioned in the last number of this series. 
He was the son of Isaac Kellogg, an early 
settler of the town. Eev. Frederick 
Marsh, in his manuscript account of the 
early inhabitants of New Hartford, says of 
him: "This Mr. Kellogg appeared to me, 
"in my youthful days, to be a very grave, 
"serious and exemplary man, less cheerful 
"and social than his brother Abraham.'' 
He lived, brought up his family, and died 
upon this place. He had three sons and 
six daughters. Of these Noah, Jr., Jesse, 
Clemence, (Hurlburt), Anna (Thrall), 
and Hulda (Norton), removed West; 
Miriam married Noah Seymour; Sarah 
married Dauiel Sandiforth; Michael, the 
father of George Kellogg of Winsted, and 
Clarissa, who married David Wheeler, 
previously mentioned. Dea. Kellogg, who 
was a carpenter and joiner, died in 180G, 
after which, his son Michael lived upon 
the place 

On the north side of the road, some ten 
or twelve rods from the Ira Merrill place, 
was an old house occupied by Segur 
Steele, and afterwards by a blacksmith 
named [libbard. His shop which 9tood 
near by, was afterwards removed by 
Eliphalet Ensign, and converted into a 
place for weaving. 

A very old dilapidated house, well to 
the west as the road turns to the north, 
indicates the former residence of Eli 
Merrill, Sen., and his uncle, Joseph Mer- 
rill, 2d. The latter, who was for years 
Deacon of the Town Hill church, and 
town clerk from 1778 to 1783, was the 
son and successor upon the farm to Noah 
Merrill, one of the earliest settlers of the 
town. Noah Merrill was the first man 
appointed Town Clerk of New Hartford, 
though he never acted in that capacity, 
having died before he took the oath of 
office. He died in 1739, his having been 
the first Ueath among the pioneers. It is 



supposed that he was taken to Hartford 
for burial. After his death, his wife rode 
horseback to Hartford and gave birth to 
a child, afterwards returning to her homo 
in the wilderness, where Bhe lived many 
years anil raised her family of four child- 
ren, viz: Ichabod, who lived on West 
Hill; Joseph 2d; Mehitable, who married 
William Seymour; and Noah, Jr. Eli 
Merrill, Sen., was the son of Ichaboil, 
He went to live with his uncle Joseph 2d, 
who had no children, and took care of 
him in his declining years, and after his 
death succeeded to his estate. Eli Mer- 
rill, Sen., who mairied the daughter of 
Elihu Jones, who lived on West Hill, upon 
the place mentioned as the Wm. Markham 
place, previous to the ownership of Mr. 
Markham, was the father of Esther, the 
widow of Chester Eider, now living; 
Lydia B., who married Chas. Mathews; 
Ira; Eli J.; I. Kiley, and Achsea, the wid- 
ow of John P. Kellogg. Within the mem- 
ory of Mr. Eli J. Merrill, who now owns 
this old farm, there stood, about, twelve 
rods east of the house, a monument, set 
there at the early survey of the town to 
mark the geographical center of New 
Hartford. The monument consisted of 
stones laid up, with a stake in the center. 
It was the original intention to locate the 
meeting house near this point, but upon 
examination, the ground was thought to 
be too low and wet, so the stake was 
pitched on higher ground to the north, 
near the present Town Hill church. 

The house to the north, on the west 
side of the way, recently occupied by 
Wm. H. Ingham, was owned by Captain 
Elias Kellogg, the grandson of the pioneer 
settlers, Isaac Kellogg nnd Jonathan 
Marsh. He was the twin brother of 
Moses, and the father of Captain Chas. D. 
Kellogg, now living in Pine Meadow, who 
was his only child. He died in this house 
in 1830. His son lived there several 
years and sold the place to Edwin Kel- 
logg, a son of Michael, who lived there 
several years. After he died his widow 
sold the place to Mr. Ingham. Tho place 
which is now unoccupied, is owned by 
Chas. P. Maxfiold. 
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The early settler, Isaac Kellogg, it is 
supposed, was born in Hartford, andjcame 
from that place to this settlement. The 
writer can obtain no positive ^information 
as to the exaot spot upon which he built 
his house, though it seems probable that 
he lived upon the place now owned by 
Mr. Maxfield. He appears to have been 
about forty-five or fifty years of age when 
he removed to New Hartford. Most, if 
not all, of his children were bora before 
coming here. Who his wife was, the 
writer has been unable to learn, but 
through the manuscript records of Rev. 
Frederick Marsh, considerable concerning 
him has been obtained. He was distin- 
guished for his piety, good judgment, 
firmness, and ability as a magistrate. His 
excellence of character and conduct were 
proverbial long after he was dead. He 
was one of the two first representatives 
sent to the general assembly from New 
Hartford, and was the first Justice of the 
Peace in this town, appointed upon pe- 
tition of the inhabitants in 1745. In the 
general assembly he must have attracted 
considerable attention, as he was called 
upon to pray before that body. He died 
about 1784, at which time he was supposed 
to have been nearly or quite ninety years 
of age. His children were Samuel, Abram, 
Noah, Isaac, Ashbel, Joseph, Mary 
(Birge), Theodosia (Marsh), Anna (Crow), 
Margaret, Esther, irarah (Merrill of Can- 
ton), and Huldah (Benham) ; all of these 
children, with the exception of Maigaret 
and Esther, grew up and had families of 
their own. Mosl of them continued to re- 
side in this town, and will be mentioned 
more particularly in oilier numbers of 
these sketches. 

Abraham Kellogg, the second son of 
Isaac, married Sarah, the daughter of 
Jonathan Marsh, Sen., and lived upon 
this place, where he raised a family of 
eleven children. Like his lather, he was 
a cheerful and agreeable man, though not 
bo prominent in public affairs. He lived 
to be eighty-five years old, and died Jan- 
uary 13, 1805. His children were Es- 
ther, who married Col. Aaron Austin ; 
Abraham, Solomon, Moses and Elias, 



I (twins), "Phineas, Martin, Frederick W., 
Truman, Sarah, who married Martin 
Smith and removed to Ashtabula Co., 
Ohio ; and Elizabeth, who married (late in 
life) Dr. Josiah Hatch, they removed to 
Granville , Mass. Phineas and Solomon 
Kellogg, removed with their families lo 
Oneida eounty, New York, in 1788-89, 
and founded a town, naming it from their 
native place, "New Hartford." 

Some thirty rods to the north of this 
place, stood the brick school house, which 
was taken down twenty-five years ago on 
account of its insecurity, the walls having 
begun to spread. Before this, there was 
a school house a little further to the 
Dorth,an old-fashioned gambrelroof build- 
ing, probably the one which in town 
meeting in 1753 it was voted to build 
"twenty-five feet long, sixteen feet wide 
"and seven aud one-half feet between 
"joints, to be set within twenty rods of 
"the meeting house," and which was com- 
pleted in 1756. The present neat little 
white school house, which stands nearly 
opposite the sites of the former ones, was 
built in 1860. 

A little further to the north, and nearly 
opposite the present meeting house, was 
the house of Horace Kellogg. He wjis 
the father of Frederick H., John P., 
Henry A., Virgil W. and Oruha A. Kel 
logg. The firsl of these was the child of 
his first wife, who was Orpiia Pr;-tt of 
Granby. For his second wife he married 
Anna, the daughter of Isaac Steele. 
Horace Kellogg, like his father, who lived 
upon the place before him, was a respect- 
ed and thrifty farmer. His lather was 
Abraham Kellogg, Jr., the brorlier of 
Moses and Elias, and his moilier was 
Sarah Seymour, the w daughter of John 
Seymour, mentioned in Number Ten of 
this series. After the death of Horace 
Kellogg, the house was tor:t down. 

NUMBER FOURTEEN. 

We are again upon the ground where 
these articles were commenced, in the 
immediate vicinity of the Town Hill meet- 
ing house. Additional fucts of interest in 
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regard to this building are, that it was 
built by one, Palmer, at a oost of $3,000, 
and the heavy stone for the steps and un- 
derpinning, were drawn on ox teams from 
Goshen, by Captain Pitts Goodwin and 
other citizens. 

Liberty was granted, by a vote of the 
town, in 1761 "to any inhabitant to set 
"up a Sabbath-day house not nearer the 
"meeting house than ten rods." Of these 
there were three, the one immediately 
back of the old sanctuary, known as the 
"red Sabbath house," was mentioned in 
Number One of this series. 

We are indebted to Dr. John Yale of 
Ware, Mass., for the following informa- 
tion concerning it: "As to the old red 
"Sabbath house, which is now owned by 
"Mr. Harris, Lucy T. Jerome taught a 
"select school in it, and young ladies 
"from different parts of the town attend- 
"ed and boarded on the hill. Ann Sey- 
"mour, daughter of Ira Seymour, and wife 
"of Edmund Watson ; Sarah Ann Watson, 
"sister of Royal and Edmund, and wife of 
"Dr. Gillett, formerly of East Windsor, 
"were among her pupils, and boarded at 
"the parsonage." 

The one known as the "brown Sabbath 
house," which stood on the corner just 
east of the present church, was previous- 
ly a store, and is said to have been the 
first trailing place in New Hartford. The 
ground still indicates where it stood. 

Between this and where Henry A. Kel- 
logg's house now stands, was the third 
Sabbath house, owned by Capt. John 
Spencer, who lived on the southern bound- 
ery of the town, where Prank W. Fenn 
now lives. This was a Sabbath house at 
one end, and a horse shed at the other 
end. The house portion is still in exis- 
tence, and stands near the ruins of the 
Carter place on the "new road," where it 
was removed by Hermas Carter, and used 
by him as a shoemaker's shop. 

The first house east of the meeting 
house, now owned and occupied by 
Henry A. Kellogg, stands on the ground 
where stood what was called, 50 years 
since, the "Old Mansion House," for many 
years a tavern. It was a large two-story 



building, with a ball room running the 
width of the house. This old house was 
built by Stephen Chubb for his Bon, 
Stephen, Jr.; who like his father, was a 
blacksmith, and had his shop near by, 
towards the cemetery. His widow is re- 
bembered to have kept this as a tavern, 
when Dr. Thomas Brinsmade was one of 
her boarders. A Mr. Spencer, at one 
time, kept the tavern, also Captain Ben- 
jamin Wells. The latter was the father 
of Sophia Wells, who married Dr. Andrew 
Abernethy, a physician of great skill, and 
the leading one for many years in this 
and adjoining towns. After Captain Wells, 
the house was kept by a Mr. Bartlett, who 
removed to Waymart, Penn., with his two 
sons and four daughters, in 1821. Capt. 
Michael Kellogg was the next occupant 
of the old "Mansion House," and lived 
there until the present church was built, 
in 1829. His family consisted of three 
sons and five daughters. It was after- 
wards occupied by several different fami- 
lies. A select school was taught in the 
old ball room several years, Judge Hiram 
Goodwin, now of Riverton, being one of 
the teachers. In 1834, Chas. Porter, a 
student of Yale college, taught there, 
and in 1835 the school was taught by a 
Mr. Penfield. The old building was taken 
down by Daniel Royce. 

The house, now standing on this spot, 
was built by H. A. Kellogg in 1843. It 
is one of the best kept places in New 
Hartford. 

Near the corner of the small new school 
house, mentioned in the last number, 
stands a large old elm tree. Under this 
old elm stood, in 1800, the whipping 
post, and a few feet from it were the 
stocks. These were the instruments by 
which, in old times, violators of the law 
were punished. The stocks consisted of 
two heavy oak planks fitted into upright 
grooves, with holes made where they 
came together, to fit the wrists and 
ankles. Sitting upon the ground, with 
his hands and feet locked into these 
stocks, the culprit was made to stay and 
bear the taunts of passers by. In 1810, 
a man by the name of John Henry sat in 
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these stocks and was afterwards whipped 
at the post by Matthew Gillett, constable. 
He was tried before Esq. Seth Spencer, 
and convicted of stealing a sheep from 
Oliver Case, and sentenced "to sit in the 
"stocks and to take, on his naked back, 
•'thirty-nine lashes well laid on." This 
John Henry lived on what was known as 
the "Root place," just west of Green- 
woods pond, now owned by Caleb C. 
Goodwin and H. Leroy Jones. When 
these stocks were taken down they were 
stored away under the pulpit in the old 
meeting house, and were there when the 
old building was cut down and moved. 
What became of them we are unable to 
learn. 

We now come to tho old cemetery, of 
which we shall speak at length in our 
next number. 

NUMBER FIFTEEN. 

Passing east, about twenty rods from 
the house of Henry A. Kellogg, where 
formerly stood the old tavern kept by 
Captain Benjamiu Wells, we reach the 
entrance of the Town Hill cemetery 
which has a history ante-dating the in- 
corporation of the town in 1738. In 
1735, the proprietors of New Hartford 
purchased of Eleazer Goodwin, five 
acres, three roods of land, bounded west 
and south by highways on Town Hill, and 
sequestered it to the public use "for com- 
mons forever." On this ground the 
church and school house Bland, and in 
1738, Sept. 8th and 9th, Israel Loomis 
and Matthew Gillet, by order uf the town, 
surveyed :md laid out two acres of tho 
tract for a burial place, for which, ami 
altering a highway, they received the 
compensation of twelve and twenty shil- 
lings. 

So far as can be ascertained, Stephen 
Kelsey, who died April 2, 1745, in the 
71st year of his aye, was the first person 
buried in the pioneer's cemetery. His 
tombstone still remains in a goud state of 
preservation, the inscription being quite 
legible, though that of *' Mrs. Dorothy " 
his wile, who lies beside him, buried a 



year later, is almost effaced. There is a 
significant eutry in the town records of 
March, 1745. A few days before Mr. 
Kelsey's death, a vote is recorded making 
an appropriation "to purchase a decont 
cloth for a burying cloth," which would 
seem to imply that no previous need had 
arisen for such a covering for a bier. 

The ground in the cemetery is full of 
springs, and greatly affected by frost, to 
this is probably owing the fact that many 
of the ancient stones are thrown out of 
place, and some of them entirely leveled. 
The granite, of which most of the early 
tombstones were hewn, does not retain 
inscriptions in a legible condition as well 
as either brown stone or marble, and 
some of the names and dates on monu- 
ments which have retained their perpen- 
dicular position, are entirely obliterated 
and cannot be deciphered by the most 
patient scrutiny. As far as can be found, 
the only graves of the first settlers which 
are traceable, are those of Stephen Kel- 
sey, died in 1745 ; Ensign Caleb Pitkin, 
died in 1768, and Joseph Merrill in 
1788. Although there is no regular div- 
ision into lots, still the settlors seem to 
have been buried in family clusters, and 
one can conjecture where probably lie the 
fathers, by the graves of the second and 
third generations. A son of Deacon Mar- 
tin Smith, who died in 1749, lies in the 
center of a little unmarked space, where 
probably repose the ashes of tho first 
deacon and Sarah his wife, and others uf 
the name, whose tombstones have yielded 
to frost and storm. By the side of the 
second Jonathan Marsh, who died in 
1802. at the age of eiguty-si-ven, and 
Mrs. Theodosia his wife, wu»> died in 
1795, aged seventy, is space for two 
graves, probably those of Jonathan Marsh 
the elder and his wife. In what seetns to 
huve been the early Seymour plot, only 
one partial inscription can be traced, that 
of the wife of Uriah Seymour. The grave 
of the first Douglas cannot be found, but 
a fallen stone bears the name of Samuel 
Douglas, who died in 1791, in the 51st 
year of his age, probably a son of the 
pioneer. 
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The names of Flower, Gilbert, Speneer, 
Steel, Andruss, Loomis, Wells, Richards 
and Kellogg, are all found on moss-cover- 
ed stones, but none of the first generation. 
The original family names, which the 
writer has been unable to trace in the 
old burying lot, ai e Watson. Gilbert, 01- 
cott and Shepard. A portion of the Wat- 
son family settled near the extreme west- 
ern border of this town, atid their burial 
place was in Torringford ; the monument 
of the other branch of the family, which 
formerly stood in Town Hill cemetery, 
has been removed to Bakorville. 

Here lie three of the four pastors of the 
Town Hill church — Rev. Jonathan Marsh, 
pastor 6fty-tive years, died in 1794, aged 
eighty ; Rev. Amasa Jerome, pastor from 
1802 to 1813, died in 1832, aged fifty- 
seven ; Rev. Cyrus Yale, pastor from 
1814 to 1854, with an intermission of 
three years, died in office in 1854. 

The ouly practising physician of Town 
Hill whose remains lie among those of his 
former patients was Dr. Thomas Brins- 
made, who died in Troy, New York, and 
whose ashes were brought hither for final 
burial. 

Among those who served their country 
in the Revolutionary war, here buried, 
are "Miij. Abil Merrill, who died Mav 
10th, 1776, Aet. 63. A lover of vertcu, 
a friend to his country, and all good 
men." In the eastern part of the yard, 
under two overhanging firs, stands a mar- 
ble slab marking the graves of Hon. 
Aaron Austin, who died in 1819, aged 
eighty-four, and Esther his wife, died in 
1826, aged seventy-eight. Col. Austin 
was one of the ablest men that New Hart- 
ford ever produced, eminent as a soldier 
a civil officer and a citizen, yet the in- 
scription on his tomb tells none of these 
tilings. Col. Selh Smith, son of Deacon 
Martin, a distinguished officer of the Rev- 
olution, must be buried here, by the side 
of his wife, whose monument is traceable, 
but nothing marks his resting place. 

In 1833, Rev. Cyrus Yale took in hand 
the matter of making repairs and neces- 
sary improvements in tho old burying 
ground, and issued the following notice 



to the publio, which was probably read 
from the pulpit and posted on the sign 
board. A copy of this notice in Mr. 
Yale's hand-writing is in possession of 
Mr. H. A. Kellogg, to whom we are in- 
debted for permission to copy it here. 
NOTICE. 

In the early days of New Hartford a 
cemetery was established on Town Hill. 
This was the only public place for burial 
for three-fourths of a oeutury. Here lie 
the ashes of the original families of the 
town for nearly three generations. But 
the stones which mark the family graves 
of familiar and honored names from all 
parts of the original ecclesiastical society, 
are some of them broken, and others lean 
at different angles; while the whole 
ground shows marks of neglect and needs 
a surrounding fence. 

In view of the above facts, all persons 
in New Hartford who feel an interest in 
the object, and especially those who have 
friends buried in this ancient cemetery, 
are respectfully invited to meet and con- 
sider if some voluntary 'measures shall uot 
be taken to show due respect for our 
dead, and not let the place of our father's 
sepulchers lie waste. 

The following paper was then drawn 
up, in response to which was subscribed 
$179. 

Provision having been made for the 
erection of a new and substantial fence 
around the cemetery on Town Hill, New 
Hartford, we the subscribers promise to 
pay to Mr. Henry A. Kellogg the sums 
annexed to our respective names, to bo 
applied by him to the improvement of 
said ground, under the general direction 
of Mr. Yale. 

New Harlford, Aug. 30, 1853. 

The names appended to the paper are 
as follows :— James Merrill, Roger H. 
Mills, $10.00 each ; Anson Hawley, E. 
M. Kellogg, H. A. Kellogg, V. W. Kellogg, 
C. D. Kellogg, R. Rood, Prosepina Good- 
win, Daniel Royce, Ira Merrill, Marshall 
Merrill, Edmund Watson, James L Wat- 
son, James F. Henderson, Norman Kel- 
logg, Isaac P. Steel, Norman Merrill, R. 
M. Seymour, Horace Goodwin, Pitts Good- 
win, Huldah Marsh, R. M. Merrill, Cyn- 
thia Marsh, Elizabeth Marsh, Ralph Mer- 
rill, Luther Loomis, Phidelia Benjamin, 
Asa Tyson, H. A. Atwood. Chester Ryder, 
Win, Steele, $5.00 each, and Elijah 
Spencer, John Spencer, R. M. Butler, 
$3.00 each. 
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Two deeds, bearing date of April 24th, 
1854, from Charles D. Kellogg to Now 
Haritord school society, are recorded, tho 
first, of a strip the whole length of the 
uorth side of the burying ground, five feet 
wide on the east end, and one foot wide 
on the west side, and the other of a strip on 
the south of the burying ground, thirty-six 
feet in width and twenty-five rods in 
length, both tor an extension of the ceme- 
tery. 

The improvements made at that time 
consisted of breaking out stone, (of which 
over 200 loads were taken away), grading 
I lie ground, ; and cutting and digging up 
trees and bushes, with which the yard 
was choked, some of the white birches 
being thirty feet high, and six or eight in- 
ches in diameter. It was proposed to divide 
the ground into lots and sell them, but Rev. 
Mr. Yale said that should not be done, it 
should remain as heretofore, a free burial 
place, lie paid for the extension himself, 
it being almost his last work for New 
Hartford. Afier his death in May 1854, 
his sou, Cyrus Yale, expended about 
$1,000 on the cemetery, some $600 of 
which w;is laid out on tho Yale family lot, 
and the remainder built the substantial 
fence around the entire ground. Each 
succeeding year the children of Mr. Yale 
attend to the mowing and the trimming of 
the ground, at their own expense. 

In 1880, a motion was introduced into 
lown meeting, that the old burying yard 
be kept in order by the town, and rejected 
on the ground that if this were done, all 
the other cemeteries within New Hartford 
limits would ask for similar appropriations. 
This indicated that the peculiar proprie- 
torship of the town in the old cemetery 
was not understood. In 1882 the motion 
was again introduced in town meeting, 
and an act passed providing that the 
grounds should be kept in order, fences 
put in repair,and old grave stones preserv- 
ed as far as possible from tho ravages of 
time. An appropriation of fifty dollars 
was made for this purpose for the ensuing 
year, and Henry A. Kellogg appointed to 
superintend its outlay. Unlike all others, 
thiaf cemetery bolongs to no association or 



ecclesiastical society, or private parties, 
but to New Hartford, a legacy from the 
fathers, "sequestered forever," and should 
be religiously reverenced and kept in 
order in memory of the pioneers whose 
last resting place is on its western slope. 

NUMBER SIXTEEN. 

In the southeast angle of a square, 
formed by what was originally known as 
the "old South Country road" on the north 
and east, a short cross-road on the south, 
and Town street on the west, stands the 
house built by Moses and Elias Kellogg, 
to accommodate men who were employed 
by them on their farm, several families 
having lived there at a time. Moses Kel- 
log, at one time, made this house his resi- 
dence, though in the latest years of his life 
he kept the public house in what is now 
Nepaug. The public house was after- 
wards kept by Mb sou, Col. Norman Kel- 
log. Moses Kellogg was the twin brother 
of Elias, mentioned in No. Thirteen of 
this series, and the grandson of Isaac 
Kellogg, one of the pioneer Bettlers of the 
town, of whom extended mention was 
made in No. Thirteen of this series. His 
children, who were born in this old house, 
were— Polly, Louisa, Sophia, Truman, 
(mentioned in a previous number), Henry 
who died at the south, and James. Charles 
D. Kellogg, the son of Elias, lived there 
for many years. The old house, which ia 
still in good condition, has been in its day 
occupied by a great many families, and 
used, in former years, to be noted for the 
number of its different occupants. It is 
now owned by Henry A. Kellogg. 

At the angle mentioned, the road takes 
a curve due east, and about half a mile 
from the house last noticed, we come to a 
red farm house known as the Abijah 
Loomis place. This place has been noted 
as the home of Mrs. Margaret Loomis, 
who died August 2d, 1882, at the advan- 
ced age of one hundred years, one month 
and twenty-four days. Her husband was 
Abijah Loomis, who died suddenly while 
sitting in his chair, September 5, 1867, at 
the age of eighty-nine. Mr. Loomis was 
a farmer, highly respected by his neigh- 
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bors and townsmen. Mrs. Loomis was 
the daughter o£ Wm. Barrett, who came 
to this country during the Revolutionary 
war as a soldier in Burgoyne's army. 
While a captured detachment of the Brit- 
ish army were encamped in this town on 
their march from Hartford to Albany, 
being conducted as prisoners of war, 
Barrett slipped from the ranks, remained 
and settled in New Hartford, where he 
married a daughter of John Spencer, and 
raised a family of children. Margaret 
was born in what was known as the 
Michael Spencer place. This house is on 
the southern boundary of New Hartford, 
very near the Burlington line, and is now 
owned by Pleasant Valentine, a colored 
man. 

Mr. ami Mrs. Loomis were married Feb. 
22, 1807, by Col. Aaron Austin, then 
Judge of the court of Litchfield eounty. 
They lived for a short time, and their 
first child was born, at the house of his 
father, Isaac Loomis, now owned by Mrs. 
Atwood, about a quarter of a mile from 
the red house before mentioned, to which 
they removed in May. 1809. Mr. Loomis 
bought this place of Asa Perkins, who 
lived here previously. Mr. Perkins was 
the father of Mrs. Caleb C. Goodwin, and 
the late Mrs. Grove S. Marsh. Mr. and 
Mrs. Loomis had five children, all of 
whom are living but one — Grove, who 
died at New Britain in 1856. Those 
living are : Emetine, who married Harry 
Peck, of Burlington ; Eliza Ann married 
John Spencer, who died at New Haven in 
1849. In 1862 she was married to Ed- 
ward F. Marsh, with whom she now lives 
upon the homestead which has been 
deeded to her by her sisters for her 
faithful care of her aged mother to the 
time of the latter's death. Cornelia mar- 
ried Charles Bates, formerly a manufac- 
turer in the south part of the town, but 
now a resident of New Haven ; and Mar- 
garet, who married Butler B. Warren, of 
Plainville. The house was built by Isaac 
Loomis for his wife's sister, Mrs. Day, only 
a few yearB before it was purchased by 
Abijah Loomis. Previously, an old house 
which was the home of Dr. Eldad Merrill, 



a practising physician, stood upon (ho 
ground now occupied by this one. Mrs. 
Loomis romombored tho doctor, anil des- 
cribed the room used by him as a dispen- 
sary and consultation room. In thiB house 
the old lady lived nearly three quarters of 
a century, and to her dying day was cheer- 
ful and happy, enjoying greatly the visits 
of callers, and used to talk of the people 
and places of her native town in former 
days, remembering with distinctness the 
happenings of ninety years ago. The 
writer has had many pleasant conversa- 
tions with her. and owes her much for in- 
formation used in these sketches. 

A short distance from the Abijah 
Loomis place, a road runs directly north 
and south. At the intersection, the cross- 
road divides towards the right and left, 
forming an angle, in which is a large 
rock. Taking the left, and going directly 
north about half a mile, we come to the 
spot where once stood the house of 
Ezekiel Steele, (formerly owned by his 
brother Zadoc.) Previous to Mr. Steele's 
occupancy, this house was used as a pest 
house, and small pox patients were laken 
there for treatment. Many years afro, 
Dr. Thomas Brinsmado inoculated tho 
widow Chubb, and she died in this house 
of small pox. The house was burned in 
1834, and Mr. Steele, by the aid of neigh- 
bors, who contributed lumber and labor, 
and many who contributed money, built 
the house now owned and occupied by 
Cornelius Crowley, which stands but a 
few rods north of the old site 1 , the latter 
being almost entirely obliterated. Mr. 
Steele — "Uncle Zeke" as he was familiarly 
called — was lame. One night when he 
was out, near his house, a loose hog ran 
between his legs and threw him down 
with such force that his knee was injured. 
It stiffened crooked, and he was after- 
wards lame. He had five children, — Har- 
vey and Henry removed West; Cliloe 
married Mr. Lamphier of New Haven ; 
Marietta married Mr. Sprague, she died 
at her father's home, leaving a daughter 
named Marietta. Laura married Asa 
Tyler, and with her husband remained on 
the place and took care of her father and 
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mother in their old age. Mr. Steele died 
early iu 1854. Mr. Tyler died on the 
place, and his wife moved to New Haven, 
where she died a year or two ago. The 
house which, until about a year ago, was 
unpaiuted, has been by the present owner 
newly covered and painted white, and is 
consequently very much improved in ap- 
pearance. 

NUMBER SEVENTEEN. 

Some twenty-five rods north of the 
Ezekiel Steele place, we reach a laou9e 
which was built between sixty and seventy 
years ago by David Benjamin, a nephew 
of Mr. Steele. He was a carpenter and 
joiner, and an industrious enterprising 
mau. Mr. Benjamin died in 1846, and 
hit) wife, who was the daughter of Titus 
Woodruff, remained upon the place until 
her death, which occurred in 1862. 
Tliey had one child — Ruth Ann — the first 
wife of Edwin E. Clark, who died in Tel- 
fair Co., Georgia, iu 1880. After Mrs. 
Benjamin's death, the place was sold to 
James McDonald, who now lives there. 

Directly opposite the David Benjamin 
place, a road leads to the right, up East 
Mountain. About half a mile from the 
main road, we arrive at the house and 
farm now owned by Alexander Henderson. 
This house is supposed to have been built 
by William Steele, 3d, who lived there 
for many years. He had four sons and 
one daughter; Gay lord died at home; 
Correll went south peddling, he was found 
in the woods dead, and his horse hitched 
lo a tree, it is supposed that he was mur- 
dered. Frederick died at home ; Polly 
married Frederick Kellogg and removed 
Lo Terryville, where she died some years 
ago ; William, who is remembered by all 
who have lived iu town for the past fifty 
years, was a highly respected man, and 
was engaged in various manufacturing in- 
terests. He died in Terryville in 1874. He 
was unmarried, and the fourth iu succes- 
sion of the name. The present owner of 
this farm purchased it of Cephas Roberts, 
who bought it of Wm. Steele, 4th. 

About twenty-five rods east of thiB 



place, once stood, north of the road, a 
house occupied by Daniel Goodwin, who 
had one son. Nearly half a mile beyond, 
at the end of the road was the house ol 
David Benjamin, Sen. He had several 
sons, all of whom with their father went 
West, except David, Jr., previously men- 
tioned. A Mr. Kilbourn, who married 
Polly Mix, afterwards iived there. Both 
of these houses are now torn down. 

Retracing our steps, near where we 
enter the road, we find a small white 
house now owned by Mrs. Bernard Seery. 
This house was built by Austin Rice 
about 1860. The farm was owned by 
Noah Steele, the father of I. Munson 
Steele ; the latter lived in North Village 
for many years, and afterwards removed 
to Terryville, where he died in 1879. 
His widow and two daughters,— one the 
wife of W. W. Weaver, are now living in 
North Village. Noah Steele had also one 
daughter — Louisa. Mr. Steele's old house 
stood some rods back of the present one, 
just north of where the barn now stands. 
The white oak timbers which formed the 
frame were taken to Pine Meadow and 
used in the manufacture of machinery, 
and the stones of the cellar wall were 
laid in the cellar wall of the stone house 
in Pine Meadow, now owned by Mrs. Ed- 
ward Kellogg. Before Noah Steele, his 
father, William Steele, Jr., lived in this 
house, which was probably built by his 
father. Wm, Jr. had five daughters and five 
sons— Lydia, who married Selah Merrill, 
mentioned in No. Two; Hannah married 
David Benjamin, Senior ; Lavinia, Chloe 
and Louisa never married ; William, 
Ezekiel, two Zadoks and Noah. William 
Steele, Sen., the first occupant of this 
estate, was one of the early settlers 'of 
the town. The towu records show that 
he was appointed collector at the eccles- 
iaslial society meeting, in 1737, His 
oldest child, William, was born May 27, 
1742. His other children were — Timo- 
thy, Lydia, Isaac, Roderick, Seth and 
Huldah. In consequence of so many by 
the same name living on this road, it 
was always called the "Steele Road," 
which name it beurB to the present time 
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The road from East mountain formerly 
ran past the Noah Steelo placo just to the 
north, to Town street, which it entered 
opposite the Lieut. Steele house, a few 
rods north of where Seth C. Paine now 
lives. On this road, a short distance west 
of the "Steele Road," are the graves of 
four persons who died of the small pox 
during the epidemic of 1792. This road 
was abandoned and closed up about thirty- 
five years ago. 

Returning to the William Steele place, 
and going in a northerly direction, about 
a quarter of a mile, we come to the farm 
and home of James Rainey. This was 
formerly owned by Chester Rider, who 
married Esther Merrill, she is still living. 
Mr. Rider died in 1860. They had a- 
large family of children, amon<; whom arc 
— Sarah, who married Hobart Atwood; 
Merrill, who now lives in St. Paul, Miu. ; 
Nelson, of Plainville; James, living in 
Colebrook ; Prances, who married Henry, 
C. Cramer, now of Plainville. Before Mr. 
Rider, his father, Sylvester Rider, 
lived upon the place. He had three sons 
— Zelotes, who went to East Hartford; 
Simeon, who removed West, and Chester 
The present owner bought the place of 
James McNamara, who lived there a few 
years, having purchased it of the heirs of 
Chester Rider. 

About half a mile from the Noah Steele 
place, several rods to the west of the 
road, is the spot where, in the spring of 
1832, Ashbel Marsh built a saw mill. 
This mill, after doing excellent service 
for twenty years, was finally abandoned. 
Some of the timbers of the structure may 
still be seen when the foliage is off the 
trees, between it and- the road. 

Some forty rods below this mill, was 



another saw mill, built in 1X42 by Grove 
S. Marsh, Luther Loomis and David Ben- 
jamin. This mill, like the one previously 
mentioned, hasnowgone to ruin, its fallen 
frame being easily seen below the road. 
The stream which carried these mills was 
always called East Brook. 

We are now coming to open land. A 
few rods north of this old mill, to the left 
of the road, is a two-story white house, 
now occupied by Grove S. Marsh and his 
daughter, Angeline, The house was built 
in 1844 by Luther Loomis, whose wife 
was a sister of the present owner. Mr. 
Loomis died Oct. 26, 1867, his wife died 
March 28, 1883, at the age of ninety-two 
years. They had five daughters— Eliza, 
the oldest, married Cornelius D. Loomis, 
she dying, Mr. L. married Sarah, the 
youngest, they now reside in New Brit- 
ain. Mary Ann married Elizur Brown, of 
Canton : Caroline married Harvey Loomis, 
brother of C. D., and Esther (named for 
her mother) married Deacon Jason C. 
Keach, of North Village. 

The small white house below the road, 
a few rods to the east, was built by 
Grove S. Marsh in 1849. Mr. Marsh 
lived here a few years, when he removed 
to his present residence, which he pur- 
chased of the heirs of Luther Loomis. 
This house has since been rented to dif- 
ferent families, Mr. Marsh continuing its 
owner. 

On the brow of this hill the North Vil- 
lage and Greenwoods Pond are in full 
view beneath, while the Barkharasted 
hills spread out to the north, make a 
landscape so beautiful that one is tempted 
to remain and enjoy its grandeur. 
|"To be Continued.] 
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INTRODUCTION. 



At the request of many who read with interest the "Old 
Times" articles, published in The New Hartford Tribune 
during the year 1 88] , a part ol them were revised in pam- 



of the People and Places of New Hartford." 

The first pamphlet covered the ground on Town Hill and 
West Hill, and left the reader on the brow of the elevation 
on the Steele road, overlooking the village. In response to a 
growing demand for n second pamphlet, The Tribune articles 
relating to places and people in a part of North Village have 
been revised and brought down to date, and are herewith 
presented as Section Two of the Series. 

The first number in this section — Eighteen — was inad- 
vertantly omitted from Section One, in which, as it pertains 
exclusively to "West Hill, it should have been included. 



phlet form and appeared in 1883 as Section One of "Sketches 
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NUMIiEH EIGHTEEN. 



We left our readers on the eminence 
overlooking North Village from the 
Steele road. We will now digress to a 
point which we passed in No. 7, while 
on our journey to Lake Wonksunk- 
munk, the corner on West Hill upon 
which stands the brick house now 
owned by James F., Frances and Sarah 
Seymour, the son and two daughters 
of Edward Seymour. Mr Seymour, 
who built this house about 1S2'3, died 
in 1879. His wife, who was Fanny 
Andrus, died in 1889. 

From the corner, running due south, 
is a road not noticed heretofore. Less 
than a quarter of a mile from the cor- 
ner is a two-story white house standing 
on the east side, built in 1850 by Hor- 
ace Goodwin, who died in 1892. Mr 
Goodwin's wife was Monimia, daughter 
of Esq. James Thorp. She died in 1873 
leaving two daughters, Elizabeth and 
Ellen, both of whom are now living at 
the homestead. 

Some four or five rods south of this 
house, also on the east side of the road, 
remains the old cellar upon which 
stood the house of Ebenezer Goodwin, 
Jr., the father of Horace. The house 
was torn down in 1951 by the latter, 
who had lived in it previous to building 
the present residence. Ebenezer Good- 
win, Jr., was the father of Esther; 
Sylvia, who married Samuel Markham; 
Sophia, married Horace Westlake of 
Winstcd; Ansel removed to New York 
state, where he died, as did Grove; 
Horace; Henry died in liarkharasted in 



1S80, and James P., who died in Water- 
bury in 1893. 

Previous to building this house, 
about 1792, Ebenezer Goodwin Jr. lived 
in an old house, the cellar of which is 
still traceable, about thirty rods to the 
west down in the meadow. 'Bhe road 
then ran very near that hotfse, but 
upon its abandonment and demolition, 
the road was changed to its present 
line of route. 

Nearly half a mile from the place 
last named, the road intersects with a 
road running northwest and southeast. 
To the northwest a few rods, this road 
also intersects another running north 
and south. A few rods north of this 
intersection stood, many years ago, a 
house known as the "Cady house."' 
The history of this old house and farm 
seems difficult, if not impossible to 
trace. Abram Cadwell, a cooper, once 
lived there, and had his cooper shop 
just opposite. He had one son, Mason, 
and seven daughters. The whole fam- 
ily removed from town many years 
ago. Joshua Cady afterwards lived in 
this house and owned the property. 
From him the place took the name 
which it bore until it was demolished 
by Horace Goodwin in 1835. Mr Cady's 
wife was a sister of Abram Cadwell. 
They had one son, Alonzo, and one 
daughter. Tue place was occupied 
after the Cady family by Pomroy Hum- 
phrey, and later by Ilermas Carter, a 
shoemaker, who had his shop in the 
house. 

A short distance to the southeast of 
the intersection first mentioned is the 
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house now owned and occupied by 
Hrainard S. Itcancy. Previous to Mr 
Ueaney, the late 101 islia L Itancrofl, 
of Litchfield, wan the occupant and 
proprietor of the property. This, 
which is of historic interest, has been 
known for many years as the "Captain 
Pitts Goodwin place." Capt. 1 'it Is was 
the ninth child of Ebenezer Goodwin, 
Sen. Col William Goodwin, who lived 
near Satan's Kingdom, was also his 
son. His other children were Ruth. 
Ebenezer Jr. Lucy, .lames. Seth. Nor- 
mau. Horace, l'olly and Amanda, lie 
was born in West Hartford in 1 74."l. 
He lived in an old house which stood 
two or three rods to the east of the 
present one. where he died in 1810. 
His son Pitts, who built the house now 
standing', succeeded to the homestead 
property, and died upon the place in 
1S(>4 at the age of 8!>. Capt. I'itts was a 
comical man and could make rhymes 
at short notice upon almost an}' sub- 
ject. Some verses which he wrote 
during the excitement occasioned by 
the secession from Town Hill of the 
North End Congregational Society in 
182!), created a good deal of fun and 
called out a rejoinder from Esq, Wm. 
G. Williams, who lived at North End. 
Earnest, but unsuccessful effort has 
been made to procure a copy of these 
verses for the benefit of our readers. 
We are indebted to Or. John Yale, of 
Ware, Mass., for the first stanza, which 
ran as follows: 

"The North End people make Llieir brafrs, 
This town is just like saddle ba<*s, 
The 'Center is the straps they say 
We'll cut them off some future day." 

Capt Pitts married for his first wife 
Miriam Gilbert. They had eight chil- 
dren: Harvey, the founder of the pot- 
teries at Elmwood. where he died June 
11. 180"). at the age of Nancy married 
John Brusie; she died in 1877 at Mara- 
thon. N. V.; Miriam married Henry D. 
Bowles, foreman in Chapin's plane 

"Town Hill- 



shop: she died near Exeter, 111., in 1851; 
lOuranie married Amos Crocker and 
went to Illinios, where she died about 
IH.'ll); Sherman lived in Parkville where 
he was killed by a passing railroad 
train in 1 878; Theodosia married 
Hymn Russell, and is now living 
in Poultney, Vt. ; Jennett, who was 
never married, lives in Hartford, Rocky 
Hill, and .Joseph G.. now a well known 
citizen in North Village. Capt. Pitts' 
first wife died in 1821. His second wife 
was Jerusha Filer who taught school 
in North End. She survived him eleven 
years. 

After leaving this place, we descend 
a steep hill nearly half a mile, when we 
reach what was known as the "Carter 
place." Nothing but the cellar now 
remains and the little shoe shop, which 
was formerly Capt. John Spencer's 
•'Sabbath house" referred to in No 14 
of this series, has been demolished. 
The house was burned in September, 
1880, being then the property of Edward 
Johnson, a colored man. This house 
was built in 18:28 by Ilermas Carter, 
who removed to it from the old "Cady 
house" previously .mentioned. This Mr 
Carter was regarded as an excellent 
shoemaker and an intelligent, enter- 
prising man. lie had a large family of 
children, among whom were — Newton, 
■who built the American Hotel in Hart- 
ford; Henry, Stanley. Francis, Caroline, 
Sylvia, Mareia and Lucy. This house 
stood very near where the West and 
Town Hill crossroad crosses the "New 
Koad" so called. The last named high- 
way was not built until two years after 
Mr Carter built his house. The place 
was purchased by Timothy E. Bancroft, 
the father of Elisha L. previously men- 
tioned and Geo. W. of North Village. 
He died in 1873. 

After crossing the New Road, the 
road continues on up to Town Hill 
Street, which it enters at "Esperanza," 
a description of which may be found 
in No. Two. 
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L;ist week we departed from our line 
of march to clear up a route omitted in 
its regular course. We will return to 
the corner, where the cross road from 
Town Hill, leading* past the farm of 
Iliram Harris, enters the Steele road. 
It will be remembered that in No. 17 
we left our readers near this point. 
Descending 1 the hill a short distance, 
on the west side of this road, we arrive 
at a neat farm house painted white, 
the property and residence of Mr Jere- 
miah S. Hallock. This house was built 
in 1844 by Edward Strong", and stood 
until April 1870, upon the site now 
occupied by the residence of Cant. 
Henry R. Jones, some twenty rods to 
the northeast. 

Mr Hallock, whose wife was Harriet 
Hosford of Williamston, Mass., 
came fom Canton to New Hart- 
ford in 1849, purchased the house 
and shop formerly the property of Ed- 
ward Strong, and for twenty years en- 
gaged in the manufacture of cut chest- 
nut shingles. This process of making 
shingles was very much in vogue thirty 
years ago. The chestnut logs were 
sawed to a suitable length, split in 
quarters, placed in a large vat or tank, 
where they were boiled and, while hot 
and steaming from the tank, were fast- 
ened upon a movable table which con- 
ducted them under a large sharp knife, 
by which, lengthwise of the grain, 
they were cut rapidly into shingles. 
The refuse and trimmings from this 
process, when dry, were in great de- 
mand for kindlings. As railroads were 
run through the town, the chestnut 
timber grew into demand for ties, and 
the shingle business became less profit- 
able, when Mr Hallock turned his at- 
tention to dairy farming. 

About 1809 he sold this property to 
Miss Clara Louise Kellogg, America's 
great opera singer, who, taking a fancy 
to the location, resolved to build there. 



but after a few months, Miss Kellogg 
having changed her plans, Mr Hallock 
repurchased the place, which he again 
sold in 1870 to Mr SeleninofF, reserving 
the buildings, house, barns and shop, 
which he immediately removed to 
ground owned by him on the opposite 
side of the Steele road, where they at 
present stand. The house occupied by 
Mr Hallock is the upright part of the 
former residence, while a ho;ise a few 
rods down the hill, to the north, is the 
ell-part of the same. Between these 
two buildings was a small dwelling, 
for many years known as the "Cooper 
house." This house was built about 
1824, by Guy Miner, a cooper, who had 
his shop in the bank just north of the 
house of the late Mrs Maria Jones. It 
was afterwards occupied by the family 
of Simeon Cooper. The old house was 
torn down by Mr Hallock twelve or 
thirteen years ago. 

The extensive grounds opposite, about 
24 acres in all. constituted until 188"> 
the estate of Mr N. S. Seleninoff, a na- 
tive of the city of St. Petersburg, 
Russia. By the merest chance this 
gentleman came to New Hartford in 
the spring of 1874, in search of a coun- 
try resort for himself, wife and son, in 
which to spend the summer months. 
An official in the service of his govern- 
ment, he was sent to ti'is country in 
1 858, and remained here on such service 
for several years. W r hile here, thus 
employed, he married an American 
lady with whom he returned to his na- 
tive country. A few years later, his 
health failing, he resigned his position 
under the Russian government and re- 
turned to this country, where he deter- 
mined to settle. A few drives aboxit 
the hills, streams and valleys, added to 
the healthfulness of the climate, decid- 
ed him to fix his abode in this town, 
and with a taste for picturesque scen- 
ery, he selected the commanding site 
overlooking North Village, which he 
purchased of Mr Hallock, and com- 
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menced improvements at once. The 
house, a large, three story gothic 
structure, was built during the sum- 
mer of 1870 and remains to the present 
day. 189"), as originally designed, 
though recently painted in different 
colors. 

The excavated site of a former barn 
on the northern slope, is terraced and 
grassed over, and a rustic summer 
house close b}', gives an added beauty 
to the winding driveway to the house. 

The old wheelpit, a few rods to the 
east of the house, was built by Jona- 
than Marsh 3d, as early as 1800, and the 
shop over it was used for the manufac- 
ture of bench and cider mill screws, 
and subsequently by Edward Strong 
for making saw handles. About 1845 
the shop was burned, but immediately 
rebuilt by Mr Strong, who continued to 
use it with the water power until he 
removed from town in 184(5. ,T. S. Hal- 
lock used the shop and privilege from 
1849 to 18(59 in the manufacture of 
shingles, since which time it has been 
unused, though it is still a valuable 
water privilege. 

This estate, known as "Ilillview," 
was purchased in 1885 by Captain 
Henry K. Jones, a retired army officer 
and a native of New Hartford, who with 
his family now lives upon it. His wife, 
Sarah L. , is the daughter of Rev. Amos 
S. Chesebrough, D. D. , of Say brook. 
They have six children, Anna S., wife 
of William M. Brown of Titusville, 
Florida; Louise W. ; Harriet C. ; Cath- 
erine M.; Henry Roger, Jr; and 
Charles C. 

Farther on towards the village, and 
adjoining this place, is another hand- 
some residence surrounded by well kept 
grounds. The house stands on the cor- 
ner of the Steele road and a highway 
now known as High street, which was 
opened in 1870, running through a 
piece of land owned for many years by 
Orrin Goodwin. The house was built 
in 187S by a Mr lirown, who lived there 



but a few months when his wife died, 
and ho removed to Collinsville. In 1875 
George W. Bancroft became the 
owner of the property to which, by 
purchase from other parties, he has 
added more ground, and by grading, 
terracing and the setting of trees and 
shrubbery, and much improvement and 
addition to the house itself, he has 
made one of the most attractive places 
of the village, and a comfortable 
pleasant home for himself, his wife 
and two daughters, Edith M. and Min- 
nie L. Mrs Bancroft was Mary 
Hosford, a sister of Mrs J. S. 
Hallock. 

Mr Bancroft is a manufacturer of 
brooms, his factory (a large square 
building,) stands about 75 yards to the 
east, well back from the same road. 
This broom business was established in 
1806 by William Steele, E. E. Clark & 
Co., their place of business being the 
old clock shop near the mouth of Spruce 
brook. In 18G7, Mr. Clarke retired 
from the business. In 1868, Mr. Steele 
died, and Mr. Bancroft, who had been 
in the employ of the former concern, 
became sole proprietor. In 1875 he 
built a factory where the present one 
stands which, in less than a year, was 
destroyed by fire, and the present one, 
(larger than its predecessor,) was im- 
mediately built. This business, which 
had a small beginning, has, in the 
hands of the present proprietor, greatly 
increased and gives employment to a 
considerable number of men. From 
125 to 150 dozen brooms are made per 
week, besides brushes and other arti- 
cles in the same line, which are sold 
for the most part in the villages of New 
England. The broom corn, from which 
the brooms are made, is raised in Ohio, 
Illinios and Nebraska — one man in the 
former state, from whom Mr Bancroft 
purchases, raises 1,200 acres per annum. 
The handles, which are turned from 
basswood and ash, according to quality 
required, come from Michigan. 
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It may be now said that we have en- 
tered "the village of New Hartford, 
"North End." The road mentioned in 
the last number, leading off to the 
southeast from the Steele road, which 
was opened in 1870, has been named 
High street. On the corner, opposite 
Geo. VV. Bancroft's house, is a large 
residence standing well up from the 
Steele road, but about on a level with 
High street, which was built in 1868 
by Edwin R. Carter. The grounds 
around this place are ample, some five 
acres, and for natural adaptability could 
not be surpassed. The land, thirteen 
acres in all, was purchased by Mr Car- 
ter and William Steele jointly, in 1866, 
of the heirs of Major Orrin Goodwin. 
It was divided into six lots of about 
equal size, each taking three lots by 
choice, according to value. Soon after 
this transaction, Mr Steele removing to 
Terryville, he sold out his right to this 
property to Mr Carter and Miss Clara 
Louise Kellogg, who had purchased 
the property then owned by Mr 
N. S. Seleninoff. Miss Kellogg after- 
ward deciding not to build on that 
location, Mr Carter bought out her 
right and became sole owner of the 
entire tract. 

Mr Carter is a dealer in real estate, 
horses, wagons, cattle, aicd in fact buys 
and sells everything that is "for sale" 
or "wanted," and his manner of build- 
ing a house is no exception to his rule 
of action. In 1868 he found himself 
with one of the most eligible sites for a 
residence of all the beautiful positions 
surrounding the village of New Hart- 
ford. The next thing was to find a 
house for the spot, and he found it. A 
Mr Rexford of Barkhamsted, who had 
commenced building a nice residence, 
determined to change his plans and 
sell out. The purchaser not caring to 
complete so large a house upon the 
farm, decided to sell the frame, which 



was already shingled and clapboarded, 
and Mr Carter became its purchaser. 
The frame was taken apart and 
brought to New Hartford by Hubert 
A. Steele, who under the contract was 
to make good all damage in the opera- 
tion. But one stick was split, and the 
whole damage to the frame amounted 
to but $2.37. The underpinning to the 
house came from a quarry near River- 
ton, some of the stones being eighteen 
feet long, split from the best of gran- 
ite. The place is bounded by East 
Brook on the east and Spruce brook on 
the north, and the two highways west 
and south. It is still the home of Mr 
and Mrs Carter. 

Edwin R. Carter is the oldest of the 
seven sons and three daughters of the 
late Hiram and Eliza Taylor Carter of 
Pleasant Valley. Mrs Carter, who was 
Catherine Pettibone, is the daughter 
of Col Abram G. Pettibone of Burl- 
ington. Their only son, G. Edwin 
Carter, is a skillful mechanic in Brook- 
lyn, L. I., and their only daughter, 
Anna Louise, was married August 15, 
1895, to Dr Walter Booth Adams of 
Beirut, Syria, where she now resides. 

Some six or eight rods to the north 
of this corner, on the Steele road, we 
come to Carter Avenue, the first house 
upon which is a Gothic-roofed building, 
built by Mr Carter in 18(i!) for a cabinet 
shop, and used as such by Deacon J. C. 
Keach about a year, when it was 
altered into a dwelling, and has been 
occupied by different tenants. 

The tasteful double house, just be- 
yond was built by William Steele for 
a broom shop in 1867, and was used as 
such until 1874, when the business was 
removed to what is now a repository 
on High Street. The building was re- 
moved back to the side of Spruce 
brook, very near where the small brick 
bleach house now stands, and remained 
there until 1878, when it was returned 
to its first location, and remodeled into 
a convenient double house. These two, 
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ivhich are the only building's on "Car- 
ter avenue," continue the property of 
Mr Carter. 

Returning to the corner previously 
mentioned, a few rods to the east, on 
the sontli side of High street, is a 
building, near the Bancroft broom 
shop, set into the side hill, formerly 
known as the canopy shop. This, 
which is the property of Mr Carter, 
was built in 1803 for a barn by William 
Steele, who at that time intended to 
build him a house about where Geo W. 
Bancroft's residence stands. The build- 
ing takes its name from the fact that 
the Canopy Frame Co., of which Mr 
Carter was a member, had much of its 
work of finishing done there. It is 
now, 1895, used as a repository for 
carriages, harness, etc. 

The small dwelling but a few feet to 
the east of the canopy shop was built 
by Mr Carter in 1871, since which time 
it has been rontsd to those in his em- 
ploy and others. Back of this house 
Mr Carter has fifty-five acres of pasture 
land, running up the mountain side to 
"Bare Spot Rock.'' 

A very short distance from the last 
mentioned house, we come to a small 
bridge crossing East brook. Directly 
over this bridge, on the north side of 
the street, is a large, three-story build- 
ing, Mr Carter built in 1891, for a car- 
riage repository, his rapidly increasing 
business requiring this added storage 
for his carriages, sleighs, and other 
vehicles. 

Farther along down this street, in 
the lot to the north, is a white story 
and a half house, now owned by Mr 
Carter and occupied by the widow of 
Deacon Jason C. Keach and her uncle, 
Mr James Marsh This house was 
built in 18(54 by Merritt E Smith for 
Crosby Sykes, who intended to pur- 
chase the property and make it his 
permanent home. He lived there until 
18(18, when he left for the west, and 
the place was purchased by Horace 



Skinner. Mr Skinner who belonged 
to the family of stage drivers of that 
name, well known for many years 
upon the Albany turnpike, was at that 
time engaged as a miller in charge of 
the grist mill which was then in opera- 
tion near the Greenwoods cotton mills. 
Sept 22, 1871, Mr Skinner sold the 
place to Deacon Keach and removed to 
Southington. In the hands of Deacon 
Keach the house and grounds were 
much altered and improved. The barn, 
which formerly stood near the street, 
southwest of the house, was removed 
in 1875 to its present location on the 
bank of East brook and remodeled 
into a cabinet shop and undertakers 
ware room. It has recently been re- 
modeled into a dsvelling. The house, 
during the occupancy of Deacon Keach, 
who was town clerk from 1845 until 
his death in 1893, was the repository of 
the town records until July 4, 1876, 
when the town building was dedicated 
and the large iron safe and records 
were taken with much parade and 
deposited in the new building. 

Just over the bridge, which crosses a 
small stream very near the shop last 
mentioned, is a two-story white house, 
built in the winter of 1878-9 by Samuel 
Bull, a carpenter and joiner, now of 
Winsted. The property was ptirchased 
in 1881 by Geo W. Bancroft, who is the 
present owner. A similar house near 
it was built in 1882 by Mr Bancroft. 
Another and a smaller house set in the 
bank on the opposite side of the street, 
was also built by Mr Bancroft. In 
addition to these three houses is an- 
other small house with barn opposite, 
built some eighteen years ago by Mr 
Bancroft, on the Steele road a few rods 
below the house mentioned in No. 
Nineteen as having been the ell part of 
J. S. Hallock's house before it was re- 
moved. These four houses Mr Ban- 
croft rents to his workmen and others. 
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After a long halt wc resume with 
pleasure our journey over the town, 
calling briefly, as we pass, upon each 
family, and taking" a good long look at 
each house and its surroundings. 
Many of the buildings which we pass 
were not known in the times now 
"old," yet we mention them in their 
places, that those who have gone from 
our midst to dwell in distant homes 
may glean from the record an idea of 
our present appearance, and also that 
future proprietors and dwellers therein 
may know something of the houses of 
to-day. 

Our last number closed with an ac- 
count of the house built by Samuel 
Bull, on High street, which runs across 
the mountain to the south of the North 
Village. Nearly opposite this house, 
two roads fork, one leading to the left 
down towards Main street, the other 
to the right higher up on the mountain 
side. Taking the latter, a walk of a 
few rods brings us to the place of 
Henry M. Oates, whose house, facing 
directly to the north, looks down upon 
the village, clustered seventy-five or 
eighty feet beneath it. Mr Gates pur- 
chased this lot, one-half acre, in 1872, 
Mr John li. Owen, his father-in-law, 
purchasing a similar lot just east at 
the same time, both with the intention 
of building houses. Mr. Gates, a na- 
tive of Ilartland, for many years car- 
ried on the blacksniithing and carriage 
making business here. He was first 
selectman of the town from 1878 to 
1880 and has held other other offices in 
town. He is now deputy sheriff of 
Litchfield county. Mr Owen for many 
years owned and kept the old New 
Hartford hotel llis wife was Susan 
Cotton of Otis, Mass. Their children 
were Lester E. , whose widow now 
owns and lives in the house formerly 
belonging" to Samuel Couch; Julia, the 
wife of Henry M. Gates; and Louis 



A., at the present time town clerk. 

Mr Gates built his house the same 
year and occupied it at once. Mr 
Owen, losing his wife in July, 1873, 
went to live with his daughter, Mrs 
Gates, and in this house he died the 
December following. Mr Gates' prop- 
erty on the hill now embraces eight 
acres. The house is located in a sight- 
ly position, and looms up to the south 
of the village, of whose surroundings it 
is a conspicuous ornament. The road 
by which we approach this house was 
built in 1874, and led off towards Pine 
Meadow, but by raising the grade of 
the Canal railroad, in 1877, the eastern 
end of it was destroyed, so that its 
only use now is as an approach to Mr 
Gates' residence and adjoining prop- 
erty. 

Some forty feet below Mr Gates' resi- 
dence, a little to the north and west, 
stands the house of Joseph G. Goodwin, 
built by its present owner and occu- 
pant in 1849, and his constant resi- 
dence ever since. Mr Goodwin, then a 
jeweler in the North Village, purchased 
an acre of ground of the late Henry 
Jones, to which he has added some ten 
or eleven acres lying to the south and 
west. This place, on the northern 
slope of the mountain, surrounded by 
beautiful shrubbery, is very productive, 
its owner raising g'reat quantities of 
fruit of all kinds, especially grapes. 
The original acre belonging to this 
place, upon which the house stands, 
abuts upon the line between the lands 
of Richard Cowles and Geo C. Kellogg, 
as owned fifty years ago. This line 
was the cause of much dispute, but 
was finally fixed and settled to the 
satisfaction of the owners, Mr Cowles 
setting a brown stone monument upon 
it which was marked R. C. This monu- 
ment, which stood but a few feet to 
the north of Mr Goodwin's house, was 
taken up when the Hartford »& Con- 
necticut Western railroad was built, 
and buried in the embankment near its 
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former position. The bed of this rail- 
road, and the trestle by which it enters 
the village, is on a level with the foun- 
dation of Mr Goodwin's house, running 
but a few feet from and in front of it. 

Mr Goodwin's wife was Sarah Smith. 
She died in 1890. They have one son, 
Scott G. Goodwin of Hartford. 

The two houses last named are ap- 
proached from the village by stone 
steps directly under the railroad — to 
Mr Goodwin's house by a walk to the 
right, and to Mr Gates' house by five 
flights of wooden steps. 

Returning to the forks of the road, 
one branch of which led us to H. M. 
Gates' place, and taking the left, after 
a walk of perhaps twenty rods, we come 
to a small building, now used by Mi- 
Gates as an undertaker's shop, which 
stands upon a site which, in old times, 
was of sufficient importance to make it 
historic. Near this building once 
stood a potash manufactory, owned 
and conducted by Selah Whiting, a 
merchant who figured in North Village 
seventy years ago. This potash was 
worked by Deacon Nehemiah Andruss, 
the father of Willard and Leonard An- 
drus, and Mrs Edward Seymour, men- 
tioned in number eighteen. 

Upon the ground where the present 
building stands was what was known 
for many years as "the clock shop." 
This shop was originally built by Rich- 
ard Cowlcs, who owned extensive stage 
routes, a livery, and a large number of 
horses, for a blacksmith and general 
repair shop. A man by the name of 
Bancroft had charge of this shop sev- 
eral years. 

We quote, partially, from the history 
of New Hartford in the Litchfield coun- 
ty compilation: "About 1840, Henry 
Jones and Isaac P. Frisbie (the latter 
from Ilarwinton) started a clock manu- 
factory near the dam built by Webb & 
Denney (who will receive mention in a 
later article) on Spruce brook, and 
made clocks for the southern market. I 



Owing to heavy losses, the business 
proved unprofitable and was given up 
after about four years. In 1845, H. B. 
& S. Alvord, who came to town from 
Holton to keep store, rented the clock 
shop and carried on a wood turning 
business, manufacturing furniture 
trimmings, knobs, etc. Afterwards 
Roger II. Mills and Jason C. Keach 
carried on a door, sash and blind man- 
ufactory in this shop. In the fall of 
1850 it burned but was rebuilt by Geo 
R. Jewett, who used it for sawing and 
splitting wood to supply the village 
demand. In 1855 Chas W. Nash, James 
S. Wis wall and Herman Clark started 
a plane manufactory here, which was 
continued several years, after which 
Richard II. Wheeler and George Max- 
field used the shop in the manufacture 
of gauges. 

A broom factory and shook shop, for 
making sugar hogsheads for the West 
Indies, was started in the old clock 
shop building by William Steele, E. E. 
Clark & Co. This concern enlarged 
the building, but by a flood soon after, 
which swept down Spruce brook, a 
portion of the establishment was car- 
ried off. The remainder was soon re- 
moved to the opposite side of Main 
street, enlarged and constructed into a 
carriage manufactory. The old build- 
ing was of wood in the upper story, 
with a basement of brick. 



NUMBER TWENTY-TWO. 



From the foot of North Village, or 
"North End," as this portion of the 
town has been called time out of mind, 
we will go to the very head of the 
street and resume our walk. Here we 
find ourselves abreast of Greenwoods 
pond, a large sheet of water extending 
north over the line into Barkhamsted, 
nearly to the village of Pleasant 
Valley. This pond entirely covers 
what was once known as Mast 
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swamp, so called from the fact 
that the heavy timber growing 
therein was much in demand in former 
times for masts to vessels. Of this 
large pond, dam and water privilege, 
we shall make mention more particu- 
larly in a future number, when the 
Greenwoods Company's cotton factories 
and other interests are reached. 

At the west end of the dam now 
stands what is known as the scythe 
shop. The Greenwoods Scythe Com- 
pany was organized in 1864. Its first 
meeting was held at John B. Owen's 
hotel in North Village June 27th of 
that year. At this meeting sixteen of 
the stockholders were present, and the 
following were appointed directors : 
John C. Smith, John L. Purinton, Wil- 
liam Steele, Isaac M. Steele and Her- 
man Chapin. These directors made 
choice of John C. Smith as president 
and Howell W. Brown as secretary and 
treasurer. 

This company was a regular joint- 
stock corporation, organized under the 
laws of the state of Connecticut, with 
a capital stock of $35,000, divided into 
1,400 shares of $25 each. The purpose 
of its organization was the manufac- 
ture of scythes and all kinds of edged 
tools. It was composed of forty-seven 
stock-holders, who owned shares vary- 
ing from eight to one hundred each, 
the heaviest owner being Theodore 
Polhemus, Jr., of New York city. The 
stock-holders were mostly residents of 
this town, though some were capital- 
ists in Hartford and New York. At a 
meeting of the company held Aug. 31, 
1869, the same officers were elected, 
and Robert R. Smith was chosen agent. 
After this the business was managed 
mostly by the agent. The business 
had now become prosperous, employ- 
ing over seventy hands and turning 
out one thousand dozen scythes annu- 
ally. 

In the spring of 1800 the shop and 
works were entirely destroyed by fire. 



upon which occasion the company's 
efficient agent, Robert R. Smith, came 
near losing his life. Mr Smith went 
one evening, as was his custom, to in- 
spect the works and see that every- 
thing was all safe for the night While 
in the paint room, the gas from a large 
open can of benzine ignited from the 
blaze of his lantern, and quicker than 
it can be spoken or written he found 
himself surrounded by flames. He ran 
immediately to his office, armed him- 
self with a fire extinguisher and start- 
ed for the fire. On his way through 
the shop he stumbled forward, the 
weight of the extinguisher on his back 
causing him to fall so heavily as to 
render him insensible, and there he lay 
until the smoke and gas restored him 
to consciousness sufficiently to enable 
him to barely escape. The shop was 
soon a mass of ruins. The work of re- 
building was immediately commenced, 
and before that year was closed the 
forges were blazing and the trip ham- 
mers, grindstones and other machinery 
running as before. 

In 1870, E. A. Brinkerhoff of New 
York was chosen president, EdwiD R. 
Carter secretary, and Robert R. Smith 
treasurer and agent. The following 
year, John F Smith was chosen presi- 
dent and the other officers continued. 
The next president of the company 
was Lovitt Stimson, who was chosen 
in 1872. In 1873 Robert R. Smith was 
chosen president and Ii. W. Brown was 
again called to the secretaryship. 

In the winter of 1872 and 1873, owing 
to the non-support of the Greenwoods 
Company, upon whom the Scythe Com- 
pany depended for water power, and in 
a great measure financial assistance, it 
was deemed expedient to wind up its 
affairs and dispose of its stock proper- 
ty. Consequently at a directors' meet- 
ing, held Jan 6, 1873, it was voted to 
call a special meeting of stock-holders 
with a view to discontinuing the busi- 
ness. At a meeting held April 7, 1873, 



It 
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it was voted to accept the bid of T. .1. 
VnnWyck of New York, who accord- 
ingly purchased the entire property, 
the Greenwoods Company eventually 
coming into possession. This was the 
last of the active operations of one 
of the most desirable manufacturing 
enterprises ever established in New 
Hartford. The buildings, shop, office, 
and three dwelling houses are now the 
property of the Green woods Company. 
The shop itself has remained unoccu- 
pied, except as a place for storage, ever 
since. 

What was formerly the barn of the 
Scythe Company was, some years 
since, remodeled into a dwelling 
house and is now occupied by several 
families. This is the second building 
reached upon entering the village from 
the north, the first being a small dwell- 
ing built into the side hill near the 
P. R. and N. E. railroad which was 
also a portion of the scythe shop prop- 
erty, as was the large double house 
now standing opposite the office build- 
ing. The scythe shop office, the frame 
of which is made of the timbers taken 
from the old Barkhamsted Center Con- 
gregational church, has been remodeled 
into a dwelling of seven tenements, 
that .number of families being now 
pleasantly domiciled beneath its roof. 



NUMBER TWENTY-THREE. 



Immediately adjoining the scythe 
shop grounds stands a two-story white 
house, now the property of the Green- 
woods Company. This house was built 
about 1832 by Stephen Baldwin, a car- 
penter and builder, well known in this 
town fifty or sixty years ago. Mr 
Baldwin occupied the house two or 
three years when he purchased the 
Captain Cook farm on Town Hill and 
removed thereto with his family. The 
place then came into the possession of 
Joshua M. Barwick, a merchant tailor, 



who was for many years a well known 
citizen of this town. Mr Barwick (who 
caine to this town from Canaan) had 
two children — Frederick J., who died 
here in 18f)8, and Adelaide R., now liv- 
ing in Brooklyn, L. I., the widow of 
Capt Charles W. Nash. His first wife 
having died, Mr Barwick married 
Ellen, daughter of the late Josiah 
Case, by whom, also, he had two chil- 
dren. He died in 1872 at the house of 
his son-in-law in Pine Meadow. His 
widow and her son and daughter are 
now living in Tariffville. The house 
has been the property of the Green- 
woods Company since 1847, and has 
been occupied by different persons. 
Rev Alexander Leadbetter, pastor of 
the North Congregational church, lived 
there several years; subsequently for a 
time it was the residence of Deacon 
Howell W. Brown, secretary of the 
Greenwoods Company, and Rev R. H. 
Bowles, pastor of the Baptist church, 
and others. 

To the south of the house last men- 
tioned, some six rods, stands a two- 
story white dwelling, erected about 
1836, by Miss Lucy A. Jones for her 
parents, Mr and Mrs Sylvester Jones. 
The builder was Henry Lee of Pleas- 
ant Valley. The owner of this prop- 
erty afterwards became the wife of 
Edward A. Brooks, who in former 
years was a blacksmith in this village. 
Mr Brooks' first wife was a daughter of 
Pitman Stow, who also was an old time 
blacksmith in the village. Mr Brooks, 
who, with his family, lived in this 
house for many years, died in 1875, 
leaving a daughter, Mary Jane, by his 
first wife, and a widow who also had 
one daughter, Julia, who married for 
her second husband Austin Lee, the 
son of the contractor who built the 
house. Mrs Brooks was an accom- 
plished lady, for many years a teacher, 
having for a considerable period, with 
her sister Almira (Mrs J. C. Baker), 
successfully conducted a select school 
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in Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Her brother, 
Herman Leroy Jones, is now living in 
this village. Her sister, Juliana (Mrs 
Thomas H. Gault), died in Strausburg, 
Pa. , about thirty years ago. Mrs 
Brooks died Sept. 5, 1876, and her only 
child, Mrs Lee, in 1875. Her father 
died in 1854 and her mother a few 
years later. The property is now 
owned by Charles Dickinson of New 
Britain, a brother of Mrs Lee's first 
husband. 

Nearly opposite this place is a very 
neat, modern house with a pretty yard 
and surroundings. This was the prop- 
erty and residence of William F. Tay- 
lor who, for about ten years, was a 
merchant in this village. Mr Taylor 
built the house in the year 1877 and 
lived there UDtil he removed his family 
to Winsted where, for several years he 
was engaged in the manufacture of 
knit goods. He is now a merchant in 
Grand View, Tennessee. His wife is 
the daughter of William Tiffany of 
Barkhainsted. The place was purchas- 
ed in 1886 by Rev William Goodwin, a 
son of Col W. Goodwin mentioned in 
number eighteen. Mr Goodwin is a 
retired Baptist clergyman. His first 
wife was Charlotte E. Crane. His sec- 
ond wife was Calista V., daughter of 
Rev F. Bestor, widow of E. War- 
ner. In 1895, the place was sold to 
James Doody of this village, though it 
is now occupied by F. L. Daniels, a 
conductor on the New Hartford branch 
i of the Consolidated railroad. 

A few rods to the south of what is 
still known as the "Brooks place," 
stands a well built, well kept, two-story 
white house, now the property and 
residence of Mrs Wallace W. Weaver 
and her mother. Mrs I. Munson Steele. 
This house was built in 1875 by a man 
from Southington. who immediately 
sold it in a somewhat unfinished con- 
dition to Nathan Morse, a lawyer, then 
practicing in New Hartford. The place 
was gradually improved and beautified 



under Mr Morse's cwnership and occu- 
pancy, until he sold out and removed 
to Akron, Ohio, where he is now estab- 
lished in the practice of his profession. 
Under the management of the present 
owners the place has been still further 
improved. 

A few steps south of the last mention- 
ed place is the residence of Mrs Lester 
E. Owen and her son, John C. Owen, 
purchased by them of the estate of 
Samuel Couch, who will be remember- 
ed by all who have lived in New Hart- 
ford for the past fifty years. This 
house was built by Alanson Spencer, 
who was a carpenter and joiner, in 
1822. He lived there a few years when 
he sold the place to the North Congre- 
gational society for a parsonage. As 
such it was occupied from 1834 to 1838 
by Rev Wyllis Lord, D. D., and for a 
short time by Rev Dr John Woodbtidge. 
At this time there was no ell part at- 
tached to the house, and Dr Wood- 
bridge found it too small for the ac- 
commodation of his large family, there- 
fore it was sold in 1840 by the few gen- 
tlemen who had advanced the money 
for its purchase, to Samuel Couch. 
Mr Couch, who died in 1885, aged 02 
years, a native of Sandisfield, Mass., 
was for many years a merchant in the 
village of Ilitchcockville, now River- 
ton. From 1835 to 1838 he was engaged 
in trade in Carlinville, 111., where his 
only daughter, Mary, the wife of Geo 
L. Brown, died a few years ago. Mrs 
Couch was a native of Ilartlnnd. the 
daughter of Dr BosworLh. Mr Couch, 
after coining to New Hartford in 1840, 
was not engaged in any particular 
business. Mr and Mrs Couch had a 
son, Nathaniel, who left town years 
ago and was never heard of afterwards. 
Mrs Owen, the present occupant, is the 
widow of Lester E. Owen, a veteran of 
the 13th Conn Volunteers, who died in 
1 81>1 . She was, before marriage Miss 
Julia Crane, the sister of the first wife 
of Uev Wm Goodwin. Her only son. 
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John C. Owen, is master machinist for 
the Standard Brush Company, in this 
village. 



NL'MBKR TWENTY 1 -FOUR. 



Nearly opposite the Samuel Couch 
house, mentioned in the last number 
of this series, stand the house and 
grounds which for many years have 
been known as the "Major Brown 
place." This house was built about 
the year 1810 by Joel Hitchcock, a cab- 
inet maker, who had his shop just to 
the north. Previous to the building- of 
this house, Mr Hitchcock lived in a 
small log house which stood near the 
road or street, directly in front of the 
present dwelling. While the latter 
was in process of erection, Mr Hitch- 
cock ,built a kiln-dry, attached to the 
barn directly in the rear, for the pur- 
pose of drying and preparing lumber 
for the inside work. One day, while 
this kiln-dry was being tended by Tim- 
othy Wads worth, a brother of Tertius, 
it took fire, and its contents, as well as 
the barn, were entirely destroyed. 
The neighbors from far and near turn- 
ed out, drew timber and lumber, and 
rebuilt the barn. In one week from 
the fire, another frame was was up, oc- 
cupying the ground upon which the 
former barn stood. 

The raising of this barn was made a 
great occasion. Col. Wm. Goodwin, 
who lived near the "Kingdom"' bridge, 
was present, as were Deacon John 
Brown, Capt. William Cook, Michael 
Kellogg, Ashbel and Jonathan Marsh 
of Town Hill, and many others. Eli- 
jah Strong laid out the frame, William 
Clark, {who died at the house ol his 
son, Herman, some years ago, then 
a young man), was one of the workmen 
who helped to build both house and 
barn. A <>ood supper was spread in 
the log cabin, which was heartily en- 
joyed by the raisers, when the frame 



was up and the ridge pole made fast to 
the rafters. This was the only system 
of insurance in t: 01d Times." Neighbor 
helped neighbor in time of need, and 
a community was a closely allied 
brotherhood. 

Mr Hitchcock kept tavern in this 
house for several years. His wife was 
the daughter of Matthew Gillett, a 
prominent man among the early set- 
tlers of New Hartford. He removed to 
near Troy, N. Y., about 1812, after 
which the place was occupied for sever- 
al years by his son-in-law, Jabez D. 
Armstrong. 

Major Sanford Brown purchased the 
place in 1832, and it remained his resi- 
dence until his death at the age of 65, 
Sept. 16, 1857. Major Brown was a 
native of Sandisfield, Mass., born in 
the village of New Boston, in that town, 
Dec. 15, 1792. He was the third child 
of Sanford Brown, who kept tavern in 
New Boston. His first wife was Elvira, 
daughter of Samuel Chamberlain of 
Colebrook River, to whom he was mar- 
ried April 23, 1824. She died July 1st, 
1838, leaving him with two daughters, 
Eliza, Mrs D. B. Smith, now living in 
Pine Meadow; and Frances, the wife of 
Virgil S. Abbot, a former resident of 
New Hartford, but now living in Lyn- 
den, Whiteside Co., 111. March 13, 
1830, Major Brown was again married 
to Mrs Eliza Martin, nee Shipman, the 
widow of Dr Martin, of Springfield. 
N. J., she having previous^ been the 
widow of Dr Hart of New Britain. By 
his second wife, Major Brown had a 
son, Col. Hubert S. Brown, who serv- 
ed during the war of the Rebellion as 
Asst. Adjutant General of Volunteers, 
afterwards one of the proprietors of the 
Continental Hotel, Philadelphia, but 
now of New York: and a daughter, 
Ellen E. , now the wife of Freeman D. 
Marckwald, of New York. 

Major Brown was an enterprising 
man, in his early years a contractor 
and builder of roads, bridges and dams. 
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He was also a manufacturer, having 
been associated with his brother-in-law, 
George C. Kellogg, and Herman Chapin 
in the manufacture of woolen and cot- 
ton goods, and with John C. and 
Darius B. Smith in cotton manufactur- 
ing. He was also at one time a mer- 
chant, and one of the firm of Brown, 
Jones & Elmore, (Henry Jones and 
Harvey B. Elmore) whose place of 
business stood where Jacob Widmer's 
store now stands. 

Later in life he devoted himself more 
exclusively to farming, owning a con- 
siderable tract of land in rear and to 
the west of his house. This property 
now constitutes "Highland Farm," the 
estate of Chas. F. Maxfield. Major 
Brown was a kind-hearted, sympathetic 
man; took a great interest in schools 
and in the Congregational church. He 
was fond of the society of young people 
and enjoyed, as long as he lived, to at- 
tend social gatherings. His house was 
always considered "one of the best 
places to go to" in the village. While 
at work in the field one day, a harrow 
or drag fell upon him, injuring him so 
severely that he lived but three weeks 
afterwards. Thus passed away one 
of New Hartford's best citizens, one 
well-known far and wide, and well be- 
loved by a large circle of friends. 

After the death of Major Brown, his 
widow and family occupied the place 
until the death of Mrs Brown, which 
occurred July 8, 16(16, after an agon- 
izing illness of considerable duration. 
Mrs Brown, like her husband, was fond 
of society, and greatly interested in the 
schools of the town, where she was a 
frequent visitor. In the church and 
Sunday school she was a prominent 
member and teacher, greatly respected 
and beloved by all with whom she was 
thrown iu contact. Her funeral, which 
filled the Congregational church to its 
utmost capacity, was attended by Rev 
J. B. Cleaveland, then its pastor, whose 
wife, Mrs E. II. Jocelyn Cleaveland. 



contributed a poem, In Memoriam 
which was read. Miss Clara Louise 
Kellogg, who was a friend of the fami- 
ly, sang "Shining Shore." The day 
was one of mourning throughout the 
village. 

After the death of Mrs Brown, the 
place was owned and occupied by her 
son, Dr. Henry A. Hart, until April 8, 
1874, when he sold the property to 
Caleb C. Goodwin, and removed to Mil- 
lerton, N. Y., where he was a practicing 
physician for a number of years and 
where he died. 

In less a than month Mr Goodwin sold 
the homestead and that portion of the 
land lying east of the Hartford and 
Connecticut Western Railroad to Mrs 
W. E. Tompson, a daughter of the late 
Wm Markham, who sold it in 1887 to 
Henry T. Smith, who with his family 
now occupies it. Mr Smith carries on 
the stove, tin, and hardware business 
in town. His wife, Sarah, is the daugh- 
ter of the late Michael Young, who 
died in this village in 1867. 

They have three sons and five 
daughters, James T., is a practicing 
physician near New York City; Henry 
J., and Joseph B., who assist their 
father in his business; Catherine A., 
is a bookkeeper in Carle ton Seymour's 
store; Sarah C. has spent several 3 r ears 
in France and Italy in perfecting her 
education, and is now a teacher iu Bos- 
ton; Agnes M., Frances E. and Julia 
are young girls at home. 

The house, originally old-fashioned 
and plain, was greatly improved by 
Major Brown, both in its interior and 
exterior appearance. 'J 1 he verandah, 
which runs across the south and east 
sides, was built by him. Mr Smith has 
also made improvements. raising 
the ell and putting in modern 
conveniences. The stately maples, 
which clustered thickly about the 
old homestead are now somewhat 
thinned out. one or two of the barns or 
sheds which formerly occupied the 
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background, have been removed, as 
have the fences which enclosed the 
lane leading" up to the south door and 
stables. Yet the old place, on its ele- 
vated site, still occupies a command- 
ing- position, and presents much the 
same appearance as in the sixty years 
gone by. 

N U M It K K T W E N T V - F I V E . 



Leaving the place of Henry T. Smith 
we will cross the street, and a few rods 
to the south of Mrs Owen's place stands 
a pretty two-storyjiouse, with a veran- 
da on the south side and along the 
front of the ell part, the whole painted 
a pinkish tint. The house was built by 
Asa E. Perkins, a cabinet maker, who 
was well known in this town fifty 
years ago. He was a brother of Mi's 
Caleb C. Goodwin and Mrs Grove S. 
Marsh. Mr Perkins purchased the 
land of Richard B. Cowles in 1835, and 
probably built the house immediately 
after, lie lived there a number of 
years, after which he removed to the 
hotel in this village, of which he was 
the proprietor a year or two, when he 
removed with his family to Michigan, 
where he died iD 1882. 

After Mr Perkins, the house was 
occupied by "Deacon" 1 Went worth for 
several years. L. Frank Fuller was its 
owner and occupant for some years; 
from his hands it became the property 
of Mr and Mrs Reed Anderson, an aged 
couple who resided there from the time 
of purchase in 18G3 until their death. 
Mr Anderson died April 20, 1878, at t:.e 
age of eighty-six, Mrs Anderson Oct. 
14, 1880, aged eighty-three. Mr and 
Mrs Anderson came to this town from 
East lladdam. After the death of Mrs 
Anderson, the place was purchased by 
her sister, Mrs J. C. Smith, who imme- 
diately remodeled and enlarged it. The 
phi ce was then used by the Cong'l 
society as a parsonage, and was occu- 
pied for several years by the pastor of 



that church, Rev Frederic II- Adams, 
the father of Dr. Walter B. Adams who 
married Anna L. Carter. Afterwards 
it was occupied by Wm. McAlpine, a 
tailor in town, and his family. In 1892 
this place was purchased by Jacob 
Widmer, who was for many years a 
master machinist for the Greenwoods 
Company. Mr Widmer's wife is the 
daughter of Mrs Anson J. Hawley of 
Town Hill. Mr and Mrs Widmer had 
three children, Frederick, who died in 
the South in 1894; Howard J. and Mary, 
twins, the latter the wife of Frank B. 
Munn, Esq., a lawytr practising in 
Winsted and New Hartford; Howard is 
a machinist, now working in Brooklyn, 
L. I. Mr Widmer carries on a jewelry 
and variety store in town. 

On the opposite, or west, side of the 
street, somewhat to the south, stands 
a small old-fashioned house fronting on 
the side walk, which was built in 1804 
by Thomas Gleason, a shoemaker, who 
had a shop in the house. It is said to 
have been the first house built on the 
Greenwoods turnpike after it was open- 
ed in 1800. Gleason bought the land 
of Thomas Lee in 1804, and sold it, 
with house and other buildings there- 
on standing, in 180f» to Oliver Case, who 
manufactured potash directly opposite. 
Mr Case was a smart, active man and 
for several years deputy sheriff. He 
died about 1814, and the place went 
into the possession of Jabez D. Ann- 
strong, who was its owner and occu- 
pant until 1830, hence it was generally 
known as "the Armstrong place." 
This place was also owned and occupied 
by Asa E. Perkins, he having purchased 
it of Isaac Kellogg, and sold it to Hiram 
Barber in 1833. one and one-half acres, 
with dwelling house, cabinet shop and 
barn. Hiram Barber, who married 
Clarissa, the daughter of Elisha Case, 
died in 1S37 while traveling south', leav- 
ing a wife and two children — Ellen, 
who was the first wife of Hubert A. 
Steele, and Ilirain L.. both now dead. 
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Mrs Barber continued to live upon the 
place until 1852, when she was married 
to Judson Wadsworth and removed to 
near Winsted, where she resided until 
she died in 1890, Mr Wadsworth died 
about twelve years ago. After Mrs 
Wadsworth left town, the place was 
occupied by Rev. F. A. Spencer for a 
short period. In 1860 the place was 
purchased by Howard P. Marsh, a son 
of Rev. Frederick Marsh of Winchester; 
he died in 1865, and it was occupied by 
his widow and daughter, until 1880, 
when the family removed to New 
Haven. In 1889 this place was pur- 
chased by Chas A. Smith, now of 
Springfield, Mass. Mr Smith enlarged 
and improved the house and with his 
family occupied it several years, and is 
still its owner. It is now occupied by 
Henry P. Gilman, his wife, three child- 
ren and his mother-in-law, Mrs James 
B. Crowe, who is the daughter of the 
late Henry Jones. 

A few steps to the south of the last 
mentioned house is the cellar of a 
house, which was burned several years 
ago, and a barn in the rear, which has 
been fitted up for the occupancy of its 
owner, John Ingle, who is a joiner and 
builder. Mr Ingle's first wife was the 
sister of Henry M. Gates. She died in 
1880, leaving two children, William and 
May. Mr Ingle afterwards married 
Miss Huldah Wilson of Windsor, by 
whom he had one child. 

The next house, a large, square, 
handsome residence, set well back 
from the street, was built by Geo R. 
Jewett upon land purchased by him of 
Henry L. Crowe in 1840. This was the 
home of Mr Jewett until 1868, when it 
was purchased by Warren B. Loveland, 
now of Great Barrington. Mass., a 
merchant tailor who located in New 
Hartford nearly forty years ago. Some 
four or five years after its purchase, 
Mr Loveland made extensive additions 
and improvements upon the place. 
The house was raised some three or 



four feet, and a handsome foundation 
of hewn stone placed beneath it. The 
exterior was much improved, a cupola 
and veranda added, the grounds taste- 
fully laid out, and an ornamental iron 
fence built, making it one of the hand- 
somest residences to be seen upon Main 
street. The financial crisis of 1874-5 
brought reverses upon its enterprising 
owner, so that he was obliged to sell 
the beautiful home upon which he ex- 
pended so much care and money, and 
Wm. S. Seymour became its purchaser. 
It is now divided into three tenements 
and is occupied by as many families. 

But a few steps to the south of this 
place stands a good substantial modern 
house built in 1854 by a joint stock 
company upon land purchased by John 
C. Smith and Sanford Brown, with the 
intention of making it the parsonage 
of the Congregational church in North 
Village. Finding the house was cost- 
ing more than had been anticipated, 
the stockholders relinquished their 
titles to J. C. Smith, who became sole 
owner. Still it was retained by him as 
a parsonage, and every succeeding 
pastor of the church occupied it until 
after his death and the distribution of 
his estate, when it fell to his daugh- 
ter, Mrs Fred M. Terrill, who sold it 
to Mrs Sarah D. King, its present pro- 
prietress. Mrs King is the daughter 
of the late Zenas Dyer of Canton, and 
still with her husband, Joseph F. King, 
has a home there. The house was 
built under the immediate superintend- 
I ence of Rev F. A. Spencer, by Chauncy 
Griswold, and its present occupant, 
Mr King, was one of the joiners who 
helped put it together. 

Nl-MItKR TWKNTY-HIX. 



We now find ourselves at the brick 
house on the east side of Main street, 
built about 1 H,ir> by Henry Seymour. 
Mr Seymour (Harry, as he was invaria- 
bly called,) was the son of Capt. Syl- 
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vester Seymour, of whom we wrote in 
Number Nine. Inheriting from his 
f ather a large amount of real estate 
within and near North Village, he 
found himself while yet a young man, 
a considerable land owner. He had 
previously built what is known as the 
"brick house" and for several years 
kept it as a tavern. Tiring of this oc- 
cupation, he built the house which we 
are now considering, and removed with 
his family into it, devoting his atten- 
tion more exclusively to farming. His 
farm lay on both sides of Main street, 
and on the west and north extending 
well back up the hill. Mr Seymour 
was for several years deputy sheriff, a 
position more recently held by his son, 
William S., for a considerable period, 
lie died in 1878, leaving his venerable 
wife, the sister of Asher Merrill of the 
south part of the town, two sons — Wm, 
S., and Dewitt, now living in Wiscon- 
sin, and one daughter, Caroline E. 
His oldest son, Henry Phelps, died in 
1874, and his daughter, Caroline E., 
died in 1883. His wife, nee Caroline 
Merrill, died in 1888 at the age of 
ninety-five years. The house and ad- 
joining property is now owned by Wm. 
S. Seymour who with his wife, the 
daughter of the late Asher Merrill, 
lives upon it. 

To the rear of this house, somewhat 
to the south, near the river bank, 
formerly stood a small old house which 
also was the property of Mr Seymour. 
In this house he lived perhaps a year 
while his brick residence was in process 
of erection. It was in former years 
the cabinet shop of Joel Hitchcock, and 
was removed from just north of Major 
lirown's house soon after he purchased 
the place. It was demolished about 
forty- five years ago. This house was 
rented by its proprietor to different [ 
families from time to time. ! 

The next house on Main street, a I 
somewhat old-fashioned white one, ( 
now flic property and residence of II. I 



Leroy Jones, was built by Medad 
Merrill, who was the son of Aaron 
Merrill of the south part of the town. 
He lived in the house but a few years 
vvhen he sold the place to Whitehead 
Howd. The house was orginally one 
story, but was raised to its present 
elevation by Mr Howd's son, Ira, who 
will be remembered by all who lived in 
North village forty years ago. Mr 
Howd and son, Ira, were cabinet makers 
and were considered good workmen. Mr 
Howd was from Southington. He had 
two sons and one daughter. Ira sur- 
vived his father many years, and con- 
tinued the cabinet business until his 
death, which occurred in 1859. His 
first wife died in 1850, and in 1858 he 
married Miss Jerusha McNary, who 
still survives him and lives with her 
nephew, (ieo F. Douglass, in the south- 
east part of the towD. He had no 
children. His son, Edwin, married 
Mary Geer and removed from town 
when quite a young man. His daugh- 
ter, Emma, married a Mr Copeland and 
went to Massachusetts. After Ira 
Howd's death, the house was ocenpied 
by various families until it was pur- 
chased in 1808 by H. Leroy Jones, who 
has much improved the place and is its 
present owner. Mr Jones' wife was 
Adeline Van Dusen who died in 1886 
leaving two sons. Frederick H. and 
Clarence E. The former married Anna, 
the daughter of H. H. Stone, mentioned 
in No. Four. Frederick 11. Jones with 
his wife, two children, his father and 
brother, Clarence E., unmarried, now 
occupy the house. 

The next building to the south was 
originally the cabinetshop of Ira Howd 
and was built by hiin, and after his 
death was used by Dea. J. C. Keach for 
I the same purpose. In 1873 Mr Jones 
; remodeled and refitted it into a drug 
: store. It is most excellently planned 
I for the purpose, though it is at the 
; present time unoccupied. It is now 
I covered with a square flat roof, which 
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with its plate glass windows, makes it 
one of the handsomest business places 
in the village, presenting a striking 
contrast to the old shop with its rickety 
stairs up the south side. The second 
story is done off into a commodious 
tenement and is occupied by Louis 
A. Owen, a son of John B. Owen, who 
is now town clerk- 

A few steps to the south, is the house 
owned by the late Seth K. Priest and 
occupied by Mrs. E. Y. Morehouse, her 
two sons aod two daughters. It was built 
in 1825 by Anson Van Dusen who came 
to New Hartford in 1831 from Claverack 
N. Y. At first he drove stage on the 
route from Hartford to Albany, making 
this his stopping place, driving to and 
from Hartford evfery day. The lot on 
which the house stands was purchased 
of Capt Harry Cowles for $80, the build- 
er doing the work being Henry Lee of 
Barkhamsted. Mr. Van Dusen contin- 
ued as driver on the stage route but 
about a year, when he engaged in the 
sale of clocks for William Markham, Jr, 
and others, which business he continued 
more than twenty years, traveling 
through the southern states, but re- 
taining his home in this village. In 
1847 he sold the place to Hiram 
Chamberlain, who carried on the 
butchering business. After selling his 
place, Mr. Van Dusen removed to Hart- 
ford, thence to New Haven, returning 
in two years, when he bought the 
place on Cemetery Hill, just above the 
P. R. & N. E. railroad depot, where his 
widow lived until her death in 1888, 
at the age of eighty-four years. 
The house was burned in 1881). Mr. Van 
Dusen died Oct. 0, 1853, and is buried in 
the village cemetery. He was a pleas- 
ant man, a friend and companion for 
all the boys in the village, and although 
he was a shrewd business man and 
remarkably successful as a salestnan, 
(being a close observer of human 
nature.) his chief delight was to gather 
the boys around him and hear them 



confide in him their plans and laugh 
with them over their stories and jokes. 
He was the father of Adeline, Mrs. H. 
Leroy Jones; Caroline M., Mrs O. S. 
Thompson, now living in Great Har- 
rington, Mass.; of Harriet, Mrs. Pitman, 
who died in New Haven in October 
1881; of Edward G., who went to Cali- 
fornia in 1849, and never returned; of 
Virginia, Mrs. Farmaris, who died in 
Brooklyn, L. I., in 1870, and Frank A., 
the blind musician, who makes it his 
home in Utica, N. Y., and of two chil- 
dren who died in infancy. 

Hiram Chamberlain, the second owner 
and occupant of this house, died in 
Hartford a few years since, his widow 
living in that city with her daughter, 
Amelia, Mrs. Oscar Hills. His son Ken- 
drick now lives in New Britain; Stan- 
ley, the youngest of the family, died 
several years since. Mr. Chamberlain 
was a brother of Major Sanford 
Brown's first wife. 

Mr. Priest bought the place of him in 
1855, and in 1874 remodeled and im- 
proved it. He was for many years 
prominent in the business and political 
interests of the town. Commencing 
work here with his father, a master 
builder, he carried that on but a few 
years; subsequently he became a mer- 
chant, and continued as such for up- 
wards of thirty years, during which 
time he was a member of several firms 
— Elmore and Priest, Priest and Crow, 
S. K. Priest and Co., and sole propri- 
etor. He represented the town in the 
legislature, and was for a number of 
years first selectman. He died Nov. 21, 
1880. His widow still owns the prop- 
erty. 

NUMBER TWENTY -HEVKN. 



Opposite Mrs. Seth K. Priest's house 
on the corner of the street, leading to 
tne Congregational church and a little 
to the north, stands a large modern 
house, which is now the property and 
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residence of James W. Dwyer, while 
some fifty feet farther north is a large, 
old fashioned house, somewhat mod- 
ernized by extensive improvements. 
These two houses by their history and 
past ownership, should go together in 
our descriptions. The last named 
house, now the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Chester W. Gilman, was built by Theo- 
dore Covvles about 1810 for his son, 
Harry. Capt. Harry Covvles, like his 
father, was in early days a saddler and 
harness maker. He married a sister of 
Major Sanford Brown, by whom he 
had three children — Henry B., Theo- 
dore and Abbie Ann, all of whom are 
well remembered by the older residents 
of the- village. About 1817, at the 
death of his father, Harry Covvles re- 
moved with his family into the old 
hotel, where he contiuued to reside as 
landlord until his removal to the Athe- 
neum hotel in Hartford in 1833, where 
he died about a year after. Some years 
after his death, his wife, son Theodore, 
and daughter returned to New Hart- 
ford, where Mrs Covvles died in 1867. 

Abbie Ann Covvles, after coming 
back to New Hartford, married Dr. 
John It. Kellogg, a son of Esquire 
Isaac Kellogg of Pine Meadow. She 
also died in 1807, and her husband died 
in Washington, D. C, in 1802. They 
are both buried in Village Cemetery. 
Theodore Covvles died in Washington 
some years before his brother-in-law. 

After Harry Covvles removed to the 
hotel, the house was occupied by his 
brother, Richard li., who removed 
from town many years ago. For sev- 
eral years the house was rented by 
Henry Newell, who was a nephew of 
Dr. Calvin Cook. The latter boarded 
with Mr. Newell, and in 1841 died in 
the house. The property remained in 
the hands of the Covvles family until 
1845. when it was purchased by Dr. 
Myron Hubbard, a practicing physi- 
cian, who for four or tive years occu- 
pied it. when he died, and in 1K40. Win. 



Markham of West Hill purchased the 
place and with his family removed into 
the house. Mr. Markham was men- 
tioned in number seven of this series, 
and an account of his family given. 
After his death in 1856, his widow con- 
tinued to reside upon the place. Mrs. 
Markham {as has been previously stat- 
ed) was the widow of Calvin Bushnell 
of Hartland. Mr. Bushnell died in 
1825, leaving her with three children — 
Sophronia, Parmelia and William H. 
She was married to Mr. Markham in 
1831. In 1880 she died at the residence 
of her daughter, Mrs. W. E. Thompson, 
being eighty-eight years of age. Her 
daughter Sophronia died in Winchester 
in 1866, and Parmelia died in Goshen 
in 1844. Wm H. Busjinell died in 1895. 

It must be remembered that the 
place which is now being considered 
comprised both Mr. Dvvyer's and Mr. 
Gilman s houses, and that the old 
house stood nearly on the ground 
where this more modern one does. 

In 1868, Wm. H. Bushnell bought the 
property of his mother, Mrs. Markham, 
and commenced in the spring of 1860 
to remove the old house, preparatory 
to building the new one, which stands 
slightly north and west of the old site. 
It nearly corners on the former cellar, 
but about twenty feet to the north. 
This house is of modern design and 
construction, large and capacious, two 
full stories with French roof. It was 
about a year in building, and was first 
occupied in the spring of 1870. Stand- 
ing upon the corner, as it does, with a 
massive iron fence running the entire 
length of two sides of the property, 
with its well kept lawn, walks and 
ornamental trees, it is an elegant resi- 
dence, and an ornament to the village. 
Originally the property comprised five 
acres in one undivided tract, but in the 
construction of the Connecticut West- 
ern railroad it was divided, leaving 
about an acre and a half east, and 
three acres west of the track. 
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In 1878, Mr. and Mrs. Bushnell deeded 
the property to their younger daughter, 
Mrs. Frank H.Collins, and immediately 
following* this conveyance, Mr. Collins 
commenced extensive improvements 
upon the interior. The walls and ceil- 
ings were elaborately frescoed, and the 
wood work renovated and refinished. 
The interior of the house is now fitted 
up in both elegance and comfort. 

Mr. Dwyer, the present owner, 
married Cora, the only child of Judge 
J." B. Foster. They have two sons, 
Foster and Arthur. Mr. Dwyer is 
a contractor and constructs works of 
large dimensions, such as city reser- 
voirs, dams, railroads, etc. He is away 
from home most of the time, though 
his family remain in their beaufiful 
home. 

Mr. Dwyer purchased the property in 
1884 and in January, 1885, sold the old 
house to Geo. A. Spencer, a son-in-law 
to Mr. Oilman, who was then a mer- 
chant in town. Mr. Spencer made ex- 
tensive additions and improvements 
upon the house, and with his wife and 
three daughters lived in it until he re- 
moved from town in 1894, when the 
place was conveyed to Mrs. C. VV. Oil- 
man. Mr. and Mrs. Oilman removed to 
this house from the large farm at the 
lower end of Pine Meadow, years ago 
known as the Col. Wells place, which 
had been their home for many years. 
Mr. Oilman's first wife was Antoinette, 
a sister of John C. and Darius B. Smith. 
She died in 1808, leaving five children — 
Jennie, who married David Meeker 
and died in Florida about thirteen 
years ago, Henry P.. Mary (Mrs. Spen- 
cer), Chester Win., and Elias E.. why 
were both killed at the Tariff ville 
disaster on the Conn. Western railroad. 
Jan. IT), 1878. His present wife is Julia, 
the daughter of Allen Jewett. men- 
tioned in No. Seven. 

Some rods north of Mr. Oilman's 
house we find, a few feet south of .1. F. 
King's place, a neat, modern house. 



the property of Theodore S. Hart, a 
locomotive engineer on the New Hart- 
ford branch of the N. Y., N. H. & H. 
railroad. The lot was purchased of 
the Dr. Thos. G. Hazen estate in 1885, 
and the house was built by Mr. Hart 
the year after its purchase. Here, with 
his wife and three children, Howard, 
CarrieVnd Theodore, he now lives. 

Seventy-five or eighty years ago, 
there was a road running just back of 
the grounds of this place in continu- 
ance of the street in front of the Con- 
gregational church and the old Acade- 
my building. This road, or street, 
entered what was subsequently the 
Greenwoods turnpike and now desig- 
nated as Main street, about where the 
scythe shop office building now stands. 
On this road, in those days were two 
houses, one belonging to Michael Gil- 
lett, which was situated very near the 
spot upon which stood Mr. Dwyer's 
barn, which was burned several years 
since. This Mr. Gillett was one of the 
two sons of the pioneer settler, Mat- 
thew Gillett, who was the first town 
clerk of New Hartford. The other 
"house was owned by a Mr. Minthorn, 
and stood about twenty-five rods north, 
nearly back of the Major Brown place. 
These two- houses have been destroyed 
and the street discontinued many 
years. 

Nl'.MllKH TWENTV-KIGIIT. 



The street mentioned in the last 
number as having been closed for many 
years, was a continuation of what is 
now known as Church street, and at 
the northern end of the portion now 
open to the public, stands what was for 
forty years the brick sell cm I house of 
the North End district. This building 
or the eastern half of it was I'uniierly 
"the academy." built during the spring 
| and summer of 1SII7. by an association 
lot' citizens interested in the education 
[ of youth in this town. The ground on 
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which the building stands has a history 
of its own which will be given in an- 
other article, embracing an account of 
the Congregational church, which 
stands just south of the academy 
building. 

The following subscription paper will 
give the best possible information as to 
the purpose for which the academy was 
erected, and the names of those by 
whose enterprise the matter was 
carried on. 

'"Whereas, a building suitable for an 
Academy or High school is much need- 
ed in this village, together with a room 
for the purposes of occasional religious, 
literary and other meetings. We the 
subscribers, hereby engage to pay the 
sum of ten dollars for each share here- 
unto by us respectively subscribed, for 
the purpose of defraying expenses of 
erecting such a building. The first or 
lower story, to be appropriated to the 
purposes of an Academy or High school, 
and if the ecclesiastical society and the 
proprietors of the meeting house shall 
consent to the erection of said building, 
on the ground north of said meeting 
house, belonging to said society or 
proprietors, the said second or upper 
story shall be under the direction of a 
committee appointed by said ecclesias- 
tical society, so far as it regards religi- 
ous meetings, and for all otjier purposes 
both rooms shall be under the direction 
of the stock holders, or a committee by 
them appointed. 

Any person who shall subscribe and 
pay one or more shares, shall have the 
privilege of sending his or her children 
to s;iid school, free of rent for said 
school room. 

It is further understood that, if the 
sum subscribed shall exceed eight 
hundred dollars, the shares shall be 
so reduced as tc bring them to that 
sum. 

Nanford Itrown," seven and one-half 
shares: (ieo. C. Kellogg, seven and one- 
half shares: Tertius Wadsworth, seven 
and one-half shares; Harry Cowles, five 
shares: Win. G. Williams, five shares; 
Calvin Cook, two shares:.!. M. Itarwick. 
two shares; Richard 15. Cowles. three 
shares; Henry Jones, four shares; H. 11 
Elmore, two shares; .Sylvester Willartl, 
thirty-seven dollars; Edmund Case, two 
shares: Roger II. Mills, two shares: 
John Itrown, one share: Charles It. 
Richards, one share: Miles Richards, 



one share; Marquis Richards, one 
share; Daniel S. Bird, one share; Elijah 
Strong, one share; David L. Woodruff, 
one share; Caleb C. Goodwin, one share; 
Hiram Pike, one share; Wilcox & Buck- 
ley, one share; Thomas Dyer, six shares; 
Geo. C. Dun well, one share; Orrin Good- 
win, one share; Henry Seymour, in 
services, one* share; John Morris, one 
share. 



The above and foregoing, is a true 
copy of the original subscription. 
Attest Henry Jones, 

Clerk of the Society. 

The entrance to the original Academy . 
building, was at the eastern end, by a 
large door opening into an entry or 
vestibule, with stairs winding to the 
right and left to the hall above. 

The first school taught in this build- 
ing commenced in the fall of 1837, with 
Mr. Illinois Winter as principal, and an 
assistant by the name of Bartlett. Mr. 
Winter was a man of more than ordi- 
nary ability, a most excellent discipli- 
narian and teacher. Some of the 
elderly men and women now residing 
in this village were the boys and girls 
of fifty-eight years ago, who attended 
his school. Although so many years 
have rolled away, the mention of Mr. 
Winter brings back with vivid reality, 
the school days of "old times" in the 
New Hartford academy. The school 
was under control of a board of trus- 
tees, who took matters of importance 
into their hands and settled all ques- 
tions of discipline which required more 
authority than the teachers felt at 
liberty to exert. The select, or high 
school, established so auspiciously un- 
der Mr. Winter's tutelage, was contin- 
ued prosperously for some fourteen 
years, many from out of town availing 
themselves of its educational privi- 
leges. Mr Winter remained as princi- 
pal three or four years, and was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Richard Tollman of Bos- 
ton, whose sister was his assistant. 
Other teachers conducted the academy, 
among whom were Mr. Rollins, a Wcs- 
leyan student; ,1. Bradley, Yale; Miss 
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Emily Goodwin, afterwards Mrs Joseph 
Seymour of Syracuse, N. Y.; Alpha 
Rockwell; Amos R. Phippen; John 
Smith; Henry Rockwell and H. S. 
Barbour. The last select school taught 
in the old academy was by Miss Ann 
Eliza Jones, now the widow of James 
B. Crowe, ir. the summer of 1850, and 
was exclusively for young 1 pupils. 

During the summer of 1851, it was 
determined to make use of the old 
academy building for a public school 
house. Accordingly, with the consent 
of the proprietors, it was taken for 
that purpose, and that fall the first 
public school was commenced within 
its walls, by Alonzo Burr. The build- 
ing was then but half its present size, 
and was found inadequate for the pur- 
pose, so, after much bitter opposition 
by a few of the tax payers, it was 
voted to enlarge it. The determina- 
tion was to build an addition on the 
west end the size of the original struc- 
ture, the district to have possession of 
both of the lower rooms, and the acad- 
emy stockholders to have and control 
the entire hall or upper part. John C. 
Smith agreed to assume the expense of 
the work, the district and the academy 
association to afterwards reimburse 
him; this was accordingly done, and 
upon its completion, Mr Smith, in con- 
sideration of $1000, conveyed by deed 
his right and title to the building to 
the district, reserving to the stock- 
holders certain rights and privileges 
relative to the hall above. This deed 
may be found recorded in Vol. 19, page 
174, Land Records of New Hartford. 

Previous to this, August 96, 1852, cer- 
tain individuals jointly signed a note in 
favor of the Society of Savings at Hart- 
ford, for eight hundred dollars, which 
loan had been made use of to pay the 
expenses of fitting up the newly en- 
larged Academy Hall. The signers of 
this note were John C. Smith. Roger H. 
Mills, Geo. R. Jewett, Thos. G. Hazen, 
Orrin Goodwin, Sanford Brown, Carlos 



Holcomb, Henry Jones, Walter Beaney 
and R. H. Wheeler. The interest on 
this note was regularly paid, and the 
proceeds of the hall devoted to the 
purpose mentioned. 

In 1868, many of the proprietors hav- 
ing died, a new note was asked for by 
the bank. At this time Mr Walter 
Beaney took control of Academy Hall, 
by consent of the other signers, and 
managed it for several years, keeping 
it in repair, and taking the proceeds. 
During all this time the hall had been 
used by the Congregational society for 
religious purposes, the town had used 
it for public meetings, and it had been 
let for various general purposes, the 
intention of the stockholders of 1837, 
being carried out in every particular. 
In 1870, Mr Beaney relinquished con- 
trol of the hall to the Congregational 
society, who assumed the payment of 
the eight hundred dollar note, and they 
by a kind of tacit consent have mana- 
ged it ever since, their right to the 
property remaining as originally grant- 
ed by the compact of 1837. 

The first school taught in the remod- 
eled building, was commenced in the 
fall of 1852, with Frederick B. Brig- 
ham as principal, the primary depart- 
ment being taught by his wife. 

In 1874, the ladies of the Congrega- 
tional society, with means raised by 
them, remodeled Academy Hall, divid- 
ing it into three separate parts. Upon 
the eastern end a convenient kitchen 
has been done off and fitted up. Upon 
the western end a large parlor is sepa- 
rated from the center or lecture room, 
which is about the size of the original 
hall, is neatly fitted up with settees, 
and is capable of holding an audience of 
from one hundred and fifty to two hun- 
dred. It is well adapted to the pur- 
poses for which it is intended, i. c, the 
holding of religious and literary meet- 
ings, amusements and social gather- 
ings. In 1891, the lower or school 
rooms were so changed as to make one 
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hall or large room in front, with an 
ante-room and kitchen clone off on the 
west end, the middle entrance being 
removed to open into the ante-room. 
This was done so that Edwin R. Lee 
Post No. 78, Grand Army of the Repub- 
lic, and Woman's Relief Corps, No. 41, 
Auxiliary to the Post, should have a 
place to meet. Notwithstanding these 
changes, it should be remembered that 
the rights of the original builders and 
stockholders and their heirs, still re- 
main good, and the objects for which 
in 18:t7, the twenty-nine contributors 
intended it, should remain inviolate. 

For several years previous to 1885 
there were rumors that the old Acad- 
emy building was not in a safe condi- 
tion on account of defects in the found- 
ation and walls on the north side, and 
at an adjourned meeting of the North 
End district held Aug. 25, 1884, a com- 
mittee of five were instructed to 
ascertain "if the present school build- 
ing is in a safe condition, and, if it 
needs repairs, the cost thereof." 

After several meetings and discus- 
sions, it was voted at a special meeting 
of the district, held April 20, 1885, "that 
the district change its present site and 
ti.\ upon a new one for a school house. 11 
At the same meeting it was decided to 
instruct the district committee to pur- 
chased of II. L. Jones one hundred and 
fifty feet on the east side of Main street 
adjoining the place of Wm. S. Seymour, 
running back from the street to the 
river, at a cost not exceeding #800. At 
this meeting a building committee con- 
sisting of F. W. Iturwell. II M. Gates, 
Geo. A. Speneer. E. R. Carter and G. 
W. Bancroft were instructed to procure 
a plan for a new school house to be 
built on the lot mentioned and to erect 
the same at a cost not to exceed $5,000. 
The treasurer was authorized to borrow 
S.'i.ooo on the credit of the district for 
the purpose. 

At a special meeting held Sept. 0, 
IMS."), railed at the request of the build- 



ing committee, the committee were 
authorized to change the north line 
and to add not to exceed fifteen feet to 
the street front, it was also voted to 
add $3,000 to the 85,000 already voted 
with which to build the new school 
house. 

A plan, drawn by J. E. Wheelock of 
Collinsville was accepted, and the con- 
tracts for the new building were given 
to H. M. Sweet of Winsted for the 
wood work, and to L. D. E. Hotchkiss, 
also of Winsted, for the stone work. 
The work of excavation commenced on 
Tuesday, Sept. 15, 1885, and the stone 
work was begun Sept. 21. The last 
school session in the Academy building 
closed June 18, 1886, with E. L. 
Richardson of Lebanon, principal, Miss 
Anna E. Stone assistant. 

The new school building was complet- 
ed during the summer of 1886 and open- 
ed for pupils with the fall term 
beginning Sept. 13, 1886, with Malcolm 
M. McKenzie, a graduate of Yale 
College, as principal, Miss Anna E. 
Stone in charge of the primary depart- 
ment, and Miss Hattie Stone as prin- 
cipal's assistant. Mr McKenzie was 
obliged to give up the school on account 
of ill health, after teaching less 
than a year, and was succeeded by 
Frank IJ. Munn, of Pittsfield, Mass., 
who taught two years. Succeeding 
principals have been: Geo. E. Marsh of 
Cambridge, Mass.; C. H. Griffith, F. E. 
George and Edgar H. Lane of Killing- 
ly, Conn., now on his third year in the 
position. After teaching a year in the 
new building, Miss Anna E. Stone 
resigned the charge of the primary de- 
partment, and was married in Septem- 
ber, 1887, to Frederick B. Jones of this 
village. Miss Mary Bull of Winsted, 
Miss Beach, and Miss Ada Walker of 
Worcester, Mass., now teaching for the 
fourth year, have been the primary 
teachers. 

The school house, as it now stands on 
Main street, is one of the ornaments of 
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the village. It is 80 by 32 feet, two 
stories and basement, and a front pro- 
jection 27 feet wide, extending" 9 feet 
from the body of the house. The first 
story is clapboarded, painted red, the 
second is covered with ornamental 
stained shingles. The windows have 
small panes of glass in the upper sash, 
and one large pane in the lower. 
There is a gable roof in front, and 
square roofs at either end, the chim- 
neys are also at each end. On the first- 
floor are two commodious, well appoint- 
ed school rooms, the one on the north 
for the high school, and the one on the 
south for the primary department, 
with separate entrances and cloak 
rooms in each, for boys and girls, also 
closets for maps, charts, etc. On the 
second floor are also two large rooms, 
and a small recitation room. In the 
basement are two furnace rooms, coal 
rooms, janitor's rooms, and two play 
rooms with cement floors. In the rear 
of the building is a play ground, ex- 
tending back to the river. The total 
cost of the school house, including site, 
furnishing and heating apparatus, was 
$9,669.11. 

The course of study is at present a 
three years' course, but when this 
town has a consolidation of school 
districts, a high school with a four 
years' curriculum can be maintained. 

NUMBER TWENTY-NINE. 



With the development of the water 
power along the Tunxis in the North 
Village, and the consequent increase 
in population and enterprise, the in- 
habitants of that portion of the town 
began to feel the need of a place of 
worship nearer home than the old 
meeting house on Town Hill. The 
new comers in town were entirely 
without interest in the old place of 
worship, and feeling no attachment for 
the time-honored locality, looked at 
the matter of a new church without 



any consideration of sentiment, but 
purely as a matter of public and private 
convenience in religious accommoda- 
tions. It was not strange that this 
enterprise should have been viewed 
with disfavor by the pastor and mem- 
bers of the church resident on Town 
Hill, nor that public feeling, pro and 
con for a time ran high, and the good 
people of the town were divided into 
two factions in church matters. Early 
in 1828, a number of gentlemen resid- 
ing in the northern part of the town 
associated themselves for the purpose 
of building a house of worship of 
the Congregational order. Prominent 
among these were Roger Mills, Esq., 
William G. Williams, Esq., Col. William 
Goodwin, Capt. Harry Cowles and Capt. 
Aaron Richards. 

It has beer the generally received 
belief that the ground on which the 
church stands was given to the eccle- 
siastical society by Capt. Sylvester 
Seymour, but, as this land was by him 
deeded to his son Henry in 1824, as 
shown by record, this seems to sustain 
the claim that Henry Seymour was the 
donor. There was never aDy legal 
conveyance made of the property, but 
a verbal proviso was made by Mr. Sey- 
mour that the ground should never 
be used for other than church purposes. 
At the time of the building of the 
chui*ch, the old highway on which it 
fronts was re-opened, as far as the 
Academy building, and the cross street 
leading, directly to it from Greenwoods 
turnpike was given for a highway by 
William G. Williams and Harry Cowles, 
the orchard of the former, and the 
dooryard of the latter being divided by 
a fence which ran through what is now 
the middle of this street. 

In April, 1828, the corner stone of 
the present brick church was laid in 
the presence of a large assembly of 
people, with appropriate ceremonies. 
Rev. Chauncey Lee, D. D., of Colebrook 
preached a sermon, and a hymn com- 
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posed for the occasion by William G. 
Williams, Esq., was sung by a select 
choir. Seats were built on the ground 
to accommodate worshippers and spec- 
tators. 

Nov. 18, 1828, those engaged in the 
enterprise were organized into a cor- 
porate body under the name of the 
"North Ecclesiastical Society of New 
Hartford," and on the 25th of Decem- 
ber following the church was organ- 
ized by a committee of the North Con- 
sociation of Litchfield County, the 
consociation having previously met at 
the house or! Capt. Harry Cowles, Dec. 
10, to consider the petition of those 
who desired to be thus organized into 
a church, and reported favorably there- 
on. The church was organized with 
sixty-two members, of whom none are 
now living. 

The names of the original members, 
a large proportion of whom were from 
the mother church on the hill, are as 
follows: 

John Brown, Millicent Brown, Roger 
Mills, Nancy S. Mills, Daniel Wads- 
worth, Martha Wadsworth, Pitman 
Stow, Lois Stow, Elizabeth Meigs, 
Esther L. Lusk. Margaret Cowles, 
Harry Cowles. Abigail Cowles, William 
U. Williams, Tryphena Williams, Aure- 
lia Williams, Joel IliLchcock, Polly 
Hitchcock, Abi Case, Clarissa Case, 
Patty llowd, Joanna Driggs, Laura 
Driggs, Phineas Gillett, Clarissa Gillett, 
Olive M. Perkins, Edward A. Brooks, 
Lois Gillet, Charles B. Richards, Lucy 
Richards, Eunice Messenger, Lois Mes- 
senger, William (Joodwin, Abigail 
Goodwin, Aaron Richards, Polly Rich- 
ards, Marquis Richards and his wife, 
Polly Richards, Sally Richards, Chaun- 
cey Seymour, Anna Seymour, Elijah 
Strong. Lovina Strong. Wylhs Marsh, 
Harriet Marsh, Mary Gear, Harriet 
Gear, Mary A. Spencer. Jerusha Mc- 
Nary, William Cook. Jr., Eliza <'ook. 
Alpheus ( Jains, Susanna (Jains, Sally 
Richards (wife of Miles Richards), 



Emily Goodwin (wife of Hezekiah 
Goodwin), Asa Gilbert, Mrs. Gilbert, 
Elihu Webster, Stephen Baldwin, Jo- 
seph C. Buell, Mary Buell, Harvey 
Sikes. 

Rev. Elam C. Clark supplied the pul- 
pit quite a portion of the first year. 
In December, 1829, Rev. Burr Baldwin 
was called to become the first pastor of 
the church and was installed Feb. 17, 
1830. The church has had ten settled 
pastors, viz: Revs. Burr Baldwin, Feb. 
1830-Feb. 1833; Wyllis Lord, D. D., Oct. 
1834-Dec. 1838; John Woodbridge, D. D. 
April 1839-1842; Alexander Leadbetter, 
May 1844-May 1849; Joseph A. Saxton, 
Jan. 1851-Oct. 1852; Frank A. Spencer, 
Sept. 1853-Jan. 1863; James B. Cleve- 
land. 1863-67; Alpheus Winter, 1868-69; 
S. S. Martyn, 1870-74; Rev. Frederic 
H. Adams, 1875-Dtc. 1887. The present 
pastor, Rev. John P. Hawley, came to 
the church in July, 1888, but has never 
been installed, his pastorate extending 
from year to year at the option of him- 
self and of the church. 

The deacons of the church have been, 
John Brown, elected in 1829; Charles B. 
Richards, 1833; Roger H. Mills, 1849; 
Jason C Reach, 1849; Howell W. 
Brown, 1857; Eugene A. Rogers, 1882; 
John Richards, 1888; F. B. Jones, Geo. 
A. Spencer, 1890; Geo.W. Bancroft, 1892; 
Thos. J. Quilter, 1894. Deacons John 
Brown, C. B. Richards, J. C. Keach, 
H. W. Brown and John Richards all 
died in office. Deacon Mills removed 
from town. Deacon E. A. Rogers re- 
signed in 1888, and Deacon G. A. Spen- 
cer in 1893. The present officers of the 
church are Deacons F. B. Jones, G. W. 
Bancroft and T. J. Quilter. 

The church in Jan. 1895, had a mem- 
bership of 122, and the Sunday School, 
organized early in 1829, now numbers 
189 members. 

In 1850 the church edifice was reno- 
vated and remodeled, the pulpit, which 
formerly was on the east end, under 
the singers' gallery, was removed to 
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the west end of the audience room, 
fronting the entrance and choir. The 
high backed pews were cut down, the 
floor, which formerly rose on an incline 
of some two feet from east to west, was 
leveled, and from time to time, the 
building- received internal embellish- 
ments and repairs, about $3,000 being- 
expended prior to 1800. 

During the winter of 1800-01, the 
church again received a thorough inte- 
rior renovation at an expense of 83,677. 
The old white and gold high pulpit, so 
handsome in its day, and the reversed 
pews on either side were removed, and 
in their stead was placed a slightly 
raised platform, some twelve feet in 
width, extending across the west end 
of the church to the space for the 
organ, which stands in the southwest 
corner of the audience room, with the 
choir in front. On the center of this 
platform is the reading desk and three 
upholstered chairs. In the north corner 
stands a beautiful grand piano, pur- 
chased by the Sunday school. The fine 
pipe organ, costing $1750, was built by 
Johnson & Son of VVestfield, Mass. . and 
was paid for by private subscription, 
augmented by some $400 raised by en- 
tertainments given by the Literary and 
Social Union, at one of which Clara 
Louise Kellogg and concert troupe 
gave their services. 

The interior of the church is painted 
in tasteful tints of golden olive with 
trimmings of warm brown, harmoniz- 
ing with the oak railings of the choir 
screen, and the massive oak case of the 
organ, with its handsomely decorated 
pipes. Carpets of a harmonious color- 
ing cover the floor and platform. Nine 
large stained glass windows add to the 
beauty and refinement of the audience 
room. The western window is an alle- 
gorical representation in rich coloring 
of The Good Shepherd. It was placed 
by the five living children of the late 
John C. Smith and Ellen C. Smith, as a 
loving memorial of their parents. On 



the north side are four windows, all 
tasteful in color but varied in design. 
The first was given by the Sunday 
school; the second has the monogram 
''C. W. G.'" and was placed by Mr. 
Chester W. (iilman; the third is in 
memory of the late. William Markham, 
1811-1800, and the fourth is a memorial 
for Samuel and Abigail Couch, 1705- 
1885 and 1800-1800. On the south side 
are also four ornamental windows; the 
first was given by the Christian En- 
deavor society, and the second by Dea. 
J. C. Keach; the third was placed by 
Mr. Robert R. Smith in memory of 
Deacon Howell W. Brown; the fourth 
is a double memorial, one half given by 
the Misses Chloe and Panthea Hopkins, 
the other in memory of Richard H. 
Wheeler. 

The old singers 1 seats or gallery, on 
the east end of the church was retain- 
ed as a balcony when the organ and 
choir were moved below, and in this 
gallery are three ornamental windows 
placed by Frank W. Jones of London, 
England, in memory of his father, the 
late Henry Jones, his mother, Aurelia 
Williams Jones, and his aunt, Louisa 
Jones. Over the doors in the vestibule 
are three stained glass windows, put in 
by the Ladies' Aid Society. 

Two fifteen burner glass reflectors 
have replaced the old chandelier and 
side lamps, with handsome new shaded 
lights for the organ. The church was 
rededicated with appropriate ceremo- 
nies March 13, 1801, and opened for 
Sunday services on March 15. The 
following clergymen took part in the 
dedicatory services, with the pastor, 
Rev. J. P. Hawley;— Rev. Hiram Eddy 
D. D., Canaan; Rev. A. Goodnough, 
Manchester; Rev. II. N. Kinney and 
Rev. II. P. Peck, Winsted; Rev. N. O. 
Mohr. Ltarkhamsted. 

It should be here noted that the 
semi-centennial of the organization of 
the church was celebrated Dec. 35, 
1878, by a memorial sermon by the 
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Wadsworth was a native; of Farm- 
ington, a descendant of William Wads- 
worth, one of the first settlers and 
land holders of Hartford. William had 
two sons. John and Joseph, the former, 
the ancester of Seth, removed to Farin- 
ington. and was a member of the senate 
from that town when his brother, the 
daring Capt. Joseph, secreted the 
charter of the colony in the historic oak. 

Mr. Wadsworth removed with his 
family to New I lartford. and occupied 
the yellow house, cultivating the farm 
appertaining to it until 1812, when on 
August 28, of that year he gave a quit 
claim deed of the property to his son, 
Tei uus. for $3200 He returned to 
Farmington the same year, where he 
died July 22. 1830, aged 83 years. 
Those who remember this old gentle- 
man, picture him as a large man. in- 
clining to corpuler'se. and not over 
particular as to his dress, relying on 
his assured social position ~nd his 
solid worth of character and property, 
rather than on fine clothes, for his 
place in public esteem. 

Four sons of Seth Wadsworth settled 
in this vicinity, viz.: Hezekiah married a 
daughter of Rev. Ozais Eels of Bark- 
hamsted, and lived in that town, where 
he died in December 1813; Tertius, Ed- 
win and Daniel became citizens of New 
Hartford, and will receive further men- 
tion as these sketches progress. 

The next occupant of the house, Ter- 
tius Wadsworth, married about the 
time of his puchase, I'olly, the second 
daughter of Esquire Chauncey Seymour 
of West Hill. Here was born in May 
1 8 1 3 , their first son, the late Elisha S. 
Wadsworth of Chicago, 111. 

In March 1813, Tertius Wadsworth 
deeded this property to Sylvester Sey- 
mour for $3500. but seems to have con- 
tinued to reside with his family in the 
house for a while after the date 
of this deed. During the year 1813 Mr. 
Wadsworth removed to Pine Meadow, 
to the large white house, now known 



as the "old boarding house," and en- 
gaged with I saac Kellogg, Esq. , in the 
manufacture of cutlery. 

With its purchase by Sylvester Sey- 
mour the old yellow house began to 
decline from its former state, no longer 
dignified as "the tavern," no longer 
occupied by its owner, it was turned 
into a tenement house, and no one now 
living can tell how many families it 
harbored during the next thirty years. 
It used to be facetiously said that no 
person could become a citizen of New 
Hartford until he had lived in "the old 
yellow house." Every new family who 
came to the village found shelter with- 
in its expansive walls until they could 
build, buy or rent a dwelling elsewhere. 
One of the rooms in the ell was turned 
into a shop, and rented to artisans of 
different trades, and about 1820, a pri- 
vate school was kept in the old ball 
room, and attended by the children of 
the quality. 

Meantime the house was slowly and 
surely growing old, the "yellow" was 
fading out, the walls grew dingy, the 
windows rattled in their loose casings, 
and the worn thresholds sank under the 
constant tread of many feet. About 1830. 
the main portion of the building had 
become so dilapidated by age, that Mr. 
Seymour removed the ell, or newer 
part, a short distance up the hill, and 
made of it a separate tenement. Anson 
Van Dusen, mentioned in number 
twenty-six, purchased and repaired it 
in 1841), after which time it was owned 
and occupied by his family until burn- 
ed in 1889. 

In 1835, as previouly stated, Mrs. 
Hopkins and daughters purchased the 
old house, and exchanged with Thomas 
Dyer in 1842. Mr Dyer almost immedi- 
ately sold it to Roger II. Mills, Esq., 
during whose ownership it was rented 
to different families, though only a 
portion of the building was at this 
time habitable. 

In December 1848, Mr. Mills sold the 
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liou.se to Wilson B. Spring, who had 
previously occupied it. and he immedi- 
ately commenced building- the house 
which now stands upon the site, tear- 
ing- down from time to time portions of 
the old structure, and continuing" to 
occupy the western portion of it until 
the new house was ready for a dwelling-. 
The new building- stands several feet 
further south than the former one, and 
somewhat further back from the cross 
highway. Mr Spring was a native of 
Granby, and came to this town from 
Canton about 1824. lie learned the 
trade of a machinist at the establish- 
ment of the Kellogg Brothers in Pine 
Meadow, afterward he took up the busi- 
ness of making and repairing wagons, 
which he carried on for a time in a 
shop built by him just west of his house. 
This building was afterward used for a 
■•lock up" by the town, and only re- 
cently torn down. In 1831 he married 
Lucy, the second daughter of Deacon 
Charles B. Richards; their children 
were Charles Frederick. .lane E.. and a 
daughter who died in infancy. Mr 
Spring, who was a deputy sheriff, while 
in pursuit of a criminal, was killed by 
the falling of a derrick used in the con- 
struction of a bridge across the river 
at the North Village, in 185]. His 
widow survived him, and occupied the 
house until her death in 1875. Fred- 
erick died in 18(50; .lane, the last sur- 
vivor of the family, made this her home 
until failing health rendered it neces- 
sary that she be removed to the care of 
friends. She died of heart disease Aug 
29, 1878 at the house of her uncle. Dea,. 
John Richards. 

After the death of Mr Spring, his 
widow rented a portion of the house, 

[to bk continued 



and it was for a number of years the 
home of the widow of Capt. Harry 
Cowles, and her daughter Abbie Ann. 
Mrs Cowles, who was long a bed-ridden 
invalid, died here in 1807, after which 
her faithful daughter married Dr. John 
Ii. Kellogg, of Washington, D. C, but 
lived to enjoy scarcely a year of wed- 
ded life. 

In October. 1878, Mrs. Olive B. Priest, 
wife of the late Scott J. Priest, pur- 
chased the house of the executor of 
Miss Spring's estate. Mrs. Priest made 
noteworthy improvements on the place, 
enlarged the ell portion of the house, 
added blinds and handsomely graded 
the grounds. Here her husband died 
March. 187!), and her only son, Edwin 
Eugene, a beautiful boy of fifteen, the 
following November. 

In June. 1881. Mrs. Priest married 
Nelson A. Humphrey of Bainbridge. 
N. Y.. and left 'New Hartford for a 
new home in that town. 

In 14t)7, the house was purchased of 
Mrs. Humphrey by Alexander Pinney. 
who. with his wife, now occupies it. 

Mr. Pinney is a native of Granby. in 
this state, and came to New Hartford 
from Pleasant Valley in 1855. He 
married Jane Stewart of Barkhamsted. 
by whom lie had four children, two 
died in early childhood in Tariffville. 
where Mr. Pinney lived before going 
to Pleasant Valley; George, a young 
man, was killed in the Tariffville rail- 
road disaster in 1875; Libbie is the wife 
of Oliver T. Hungerford of New York- 
city. Mr. Pinney is a skillful wood 
worker and carpenter, and has been in 
the employ of the Greenwoods Co. for 
over forty years. 



